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MILTON SAID IT 


“A good book is the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


THESE ARE GOOD BOOKS 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By Shirley J Case. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. 

The central idea of the book is to explain the meaning of Revelation as its author in- 
tended it to be understood by those to whom it was first addressed. The volume has been 
prepared especially to meet the needs of the preacher and the layman who desire a popular 
rather than a highly technical treatment of the subject. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY. By Edward S. Ames. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 

Presents in simple terms a view of religion consistent with the mental habits of those 
trained in the sciences, in the professions, and in the expert direction of practical affairs. 
Every person dissatisfied with the scholastic faith of traditional Protestantism will find this 
volume exceedingly helpful. 


SOME RELIGIOUS IMPLICATIONS OF PRAGMATISM. By Joseph R. Geiger. 50 cents, 
postpaid 53 cents. 


This study is concerned with the religious problem as it has come to be formulated in 
the history of modern thought. Dr. Geiger says that if pragmatism is to prove fruitful and 
suggestive for the interpretation of religious realities and for the criticism and evolution of 
religious knowledge and truth, this must be by reason of its general doctrines concerning 
reality, knowledge, and truth. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE GREAT WAR. By Ozora S. Davis. $1.50, post- 
paid $1.65. 
A book for ministers. Rich in sermonic material: suggestive outlines and appropriate 
illustrations. To define the great subjects that have been thrust forward during the last 
five years, to show how the vital documents of the new literature bear upon them, and chiefly 


to bring the Bible into use as a source of text and subject and illustration is the purpose of 
this volume. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY. Edited by Scott W. Bedford. Vol. XIV. Papers and 
Proceedings of the American Sociological Society. 230 pages, royal 8vo, paper; $1.50, 
postpaid $1.65. 

This volume includes papers on the following subjects: A Working Democracy, Dem- 
ocracy and Our Political System, Organized Labor and Democracy, Democracy and Commun- 


ity Organization, Religion and Democracy, Bolshevism and Democracy, and Democracy and 
Socialism. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE: A Biological Approach. By 


Angus S. Woodburne. 75 cents, postpaid 85 cents. 


The author has shown that religion and science may exist side by side in cordial rela- 
tionships where the specific functions of each are recognized. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Edward C. Moore. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.15. 
This book gives a survey of missions since the beginning of the modern era, about 1775 

A. D., and depicts the missionary movement against the background of general history. 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Edited by Gerald B. Smith. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


An up-to-date, comprehensive survey, by twelve well-known scholars, of progress in the 
new scholarship of the past twenty-five years, in its relation to the Bible and theology. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer for 
the Church 
OOD FATHER, from whom the whole family in 
.. heaven and on earth is named, who hast made of 
one blood all the nations of men, and who desirest 
to have fellowship with Thy children, made in Thine own 
image, we turn our thoughts to Thee. 
We thank Thee for the the great company 
of redeemed spirits elect from every nation, 


church, 
into whose 
fellowship by Thy grace we too have been called. What 
inspirations focus in our hearts from distant spaces of 
the earth and from the far-stretching centuries as we take 
our place with the disciples of Jesus! The noble company 
of martyrs and saints, of apostles and prophets, of teach- 
ers and builders, whose devotion has brought Thy king- 
dom near—from their amphitheatre in the unseen, a cloud 
of living witnesses, they watch and encourage our efforts 
in the stadium below. Keep us aware of their august and 
and nerve us for our race so that we 
may fill out the victory they so gloriously won. 

For this binding of the mighty past with the vivid 
present through fellowship in Thy living church, we thank 
Thee. And we also thank Thee for the innumerable kin- 
ships by which our lives are knitted in with the lives of 
our fellows through companionship in the work of Thy 
kingdom. What discoveries of unsuspected moral beauty 
in other souls we are making as with common consecra- 
tion we work at their side in the sweet ministries and 
fellowships of the church. And what sensible greatening 
of spirit comes to us as we faithfully pour our own life 
into the common need of those who make up the beloved 
community ! 


O Lord, bless Thy church, so helpless yet so mighty ; 


imspiring presence, 


so torn with schism that none followed 
yet mystically and 
so wayward and self-willed, yet held fast 
in Christ’s love who bought her with his own precious 
May the spirit of Christ break down all barriers 
and unite us all in his glorious service—Amen 


would think we 
the same Lord or held a common faith, 
eternally one; 


blood. 


Outlook for Interchurch 
Reorganization 
NTERCHURCH World Movement affairs were 
over on July 8 to the hands of the reorganization com- 
mittee, 
chairman. 


given 
of which Nicholson of Chicago was made 
This Committee of Fifteen met in New York 
last week and took stock of the 
items constituted the matters of 


sishop 


entire situation. Three 


chief importance—the 
surveys, the underwritings, and the possibility of reorgani- 


The 


foreign fields were 


zation. 
The 
superficial examination, 


surveys are in various stages of progress. 


given only a most cursory and 


chiefly on the basis of previous 
work done by the missionaries, with rapid synthesis of the 
results. The city and town surveys are in every stage of 


beginning and early progress. With few exceptions they 
The 


completion of the work, where there are local federations 


are as yet of very little value for exact information. 


or church councils, would be possible and worthful, but 
would be costly, and would have to be kept up to date by 
The 
most valuable part of the work is that which has been ac- 
A large number 
of counties have actually been surveyed with something 
approaching accuracy, and with the possibility of genu- 
inely serviceable employment. Careful examination of the 
facts compels the admission that the surveys, which all 


some scheme of continuous revision and checking. 


complished in the rural investigations. 
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who were interested in the Interchurch, counted upon as 
the most valuable part of the movement, are as yet of very 
limited significance for constructive Christian work. If 
these field investigations are to be completed and put in 
condition for use, some organization with the requisite 
funds and equipment for that purpose will have to be 
found. It may be that the work could be divided among 
several agencies. The basic question, however, relates to 
the values of the results as compared with the expense 
and labor required for their completion. 


Struggling With the 
Underwritings 

HE underwritings constitute a more serious phase of 
The banks that have ad- 
vanced the funds for the Movement, accepting the guar- 


the Interchurch problem. 


antees of the beneficiary organizations, are urging pay- 
ment of the debt. A large amount of money was raised 
for these colleges and missionary boards, but for the most 
part it was due largely to the initiative of the separate 
institutions, favored by the general interest in the Inter- 
church. But in many instances little or nothing was re- 
ceived by the soliciting groups. The payment of the des- 
ignated percentage of their askings would entail great 
hardship on such, and in some instances actually threaten 
their continuance. The committee, like the officers and 
the General Committee before it, have wrestled seriously 
with this phase of the matter, without, however, reaching 
any other conclusion than that the underwriters must be 
admonished in the most urgent manner to make payments 
as promptly as possible. As to what relief may ultimately 
be found for the most sorely pressed of the participants 
they cannot say, but they promise all help they can offer 
in the use of the materials at their disposal, such as slides, 
maps and the like, in the prosecution of whatever cam- 
paigns may be launched to meet the deficiencies. Beyond 
this they say that the matter must be left to the Business 
Committee, and await the maturing of the last of the 
underwriting notes early in November. As to reorgani- 
zation, a brave effort is being made by the committee to 
convince itself that there is hope of some readjustment 
that will turn to account the very great energy and ex- 
pense that has been invested in the Movement. This is 


not easy. Announcement is made that the enterprise is 


solvent. This means merely that there are sufficient funds 
in sight to carry on until January first the very slight 
residual activity to which the Movement has been reduced 
under explicit orders of the General Committee. It means 
nothing as to the payment of underwritings, nor is there 
the least indication that a new Interchurch financial cam- 
paign could be inaugurated. 


Diverting Suggestions of 

Cooperation 

pe useful suggestions are made regarding the need 
of conference with the Federal Council of Churches 


as to the conservation of results. It is also a part of the 
recommendation of the committee that conferences be held 


with the other agencies representing specific aspects of 
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interdenominz tional work such as the Home Missions 
Council, the Foreign Missions Conference of North Amer. 
ica, the Council of Women for Home Missions, the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions, the Inter. 
national Sunday-School Association, the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, the Missionary Education 
Movement, and the Student Volunteer Movement. There 
is even a naive intimation that these organizations might 
be coordinated under a general Interchurch committee. 
But all this is merely diverting. There is manifestly much 
wisdom in conference with these older agencies, which 
have been tested by time, and which of late have passed 
through some difficult experiences as the result of the 
Interchurch debacle. But far more important was it that 
such conferences should have been held at the beginning. 
Their experience might have averted some of the pathetic 
mistakes made in a noble cause. 


Leadership in Interchurch 
Movement is Ended 


ICH and fruitful ideas can be contributed by the 

Interchurch Movement to the church’s cooperative 
enterprise. But not leadership. And not very much in 
the way of advice to the agencies that have kept on their 
way constructively and hopefully, in spite of much dis- 
couragement. The conferences that are planned for Octo- 
ber and November ought to be very valuable to all the 
groups interested, and to the church at large. We are 
perhaps nearer to a solidly constructed and hopeful form 
of leadership than ever before in the history of interde- 
nominational relations. Bishop Nicholson’s committee has 
a very serious and important mission to accomplish. Only 
the beginnings of suggestion have yet been made. Any 
gesture of authority or self-constituted leadership on the 
part of the Interchurch interpreters would be disingenuous 
and resented at this time. It is a moment for humble and 
sacrificial assessment of the facts. Some new and valu- 
able members have been added to the committee. Their 
further action, and the results of the contemplated con- 


ferences, will be awaited with the deepest solicitude. 


Prohibition in the 
Wettest State 

EW YORK rivals New Jersey and Rhode Island for 

distinction as the wettest state. Its Governor, other- 
wise a most admirable and progressive executive, its legis 
lature and its political parties all declare for booze. Yet 
Bird S. Coler of the Department of Public Welfare reports 
after careful investigation that great benefits have come 
from the short era of prohibition even in New York, where 
enforcement is made most difficult and many conspire to 
keep it wet “underground.” He is in official charge of 
those institutions that have to care for the derelicts who 
are the product of the liquor traffic, and says: “No one 
sitting in my place with its chances for observing what 
works for the welfare of the people and for the betterment 
of civilization could take any other stand than to make 4 
firm resolution to present the facts to the American peo 
ple.” He then gives, through an interview in the New 
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York Evening Post, a summary of the work of his insti- 
tutions. In the three hospitals under the supervision of 
his department, notwithstanding the great increase of pa- 
tients on account of influenza, the net decrease for the 
first three months under prohibition was, respectively, 33 
per cent, 20 per cent and 15 per cent. The arrests for 
intoxication were reduced by one-half even though little 
effort was made to enforce the law. The prison popula- 
tion decreased 15 per cent in the year and that of women 
yo per cent. Alcoholic patients at Bellevue decreased from 
an average of 102 per day to three and four per day. The 
alcoholic ward has been closed and ambulance calls for 
alcoholics were reduced from 138 in January, 1919, to 
nine during January, 1920. The municipal lodging house 
with a capacity of goo beds has an average of from 30 to 
40 lodgers now, and there are 1,000 vacancies in tubercu- 
losis wards. 


“Wet” Enlistment Appeals 
for U. S. Army 
A‘ over zealous and imaginative but dense-witted re- 
cruiting lieutenant in Pittsburgh recently put out an 
advertisement offering the allurements of service with the 
army of occupation in Germany where the favorable 
rates in exchange would abolish the H. C. of L. and give 
every lad enough spending money to have a good time; 
where Uncle Sam is “sitting on the world,” and therefore 
offers every bumptious young American a chance to swag- 
ger; where opportunity is given to visit the great cities of 
Europe (with wine, women and song of course)—‘“a 
$12,000 trip to the old countries of Europe,” and “ a chance 
to get away from the eighteenth amendment while still 
serving Uncle Sam and living under the great flag of the 
nation.” Alert, as he ever is, Mr. Bryan sent a copy of 
this appeal to Secretary of War Baker, with a request for 
information regarding its source and authority and a query 
as to whether or not the Department authorized. or con- 
doned such appeals. The Secretary answered that it did 
neither and that immediate investigation would be made 
and discontinuance of the poster ordered. An army of 
occupation is not usually the best training school in self- 
discipline, and no regular army is exactly a character- 
There are lads who are restrained 
there by the discipline of army routine, but they are not 
home-loving boys, nor the type over whom good fathers 


building institution. 


and mothers at home have no heartaches. 


Churches Should 
Tell the Truth 
"THE ethical element in the creed of the advertising 
clubs of America is very strong. The motto of the 
natiotial organization is “Truth.” Unless advertising is 
honest, there soon would be no advertising. It has been 
the work of some advertising experts to root out the dis- 
honest element in the columns of the various periodi- 
cals. The churches are sometimes represented by adver- 
tisements that would meet the condemnation of the experts 
in the art of publicity. When a congregation announces 
that it is a friendly church and yet provides no way for 
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greeting and winning strangers, it has sinned against the 
code of good publicity men. 
fulsome announcement of a new minister in a community 
which was misrepresentation pure and simple. The re- 
ports of a great crowd at a church that was but a little 
more than half filled can be branded as pure falsehood. It 
Only staple 


There was an old method of 


does not pay to advertise an inferior article. 
goods can reap the full advantage of a publicity campaign. 
The autumn publicity of the church should have for its 
motto, “Truth.” 


Political 
Muck-raking 

LLINOIS has just passed through a bitter primary 

contest in which personalities have been the chief issue. 
These personalities have befogged the larger issues of 
good government, and a decision was reached which can- 
not long represent the will of the people. In the national 
election mere questions of personal honesty have eclipsed 
issues the most important ever put before the American 
people. Whichever way the election goes, it will be a 
stalemate. Nothing will be decided and the policy of the 
United States will be left for an inexperienced man to de- 
termine. The issue of personal honesty in politics is an 
important one, when raised sincerely, but there are this 
Shall we undertake to prevent war 
Shall we en- 


year greater issues. 
by any form of international organization? 
force the constitutional concerning alcohol? 
Shall we prevent an economic collapse in the United 
States? Shall we help struggling peoples like the Arme- 
nians to life and liberty? 
the issue, Which political boss shall rule over us? In this 
way much of the dignity attaching to the office of Presi- 


provisions 


Such questions are obscured by 


dent or Governor is lost. 


The Churches That 
Succeed 

HE church that fails is the topic of many an address 

at religious conventions. The failing rural church and 
the failing down-town church have been used as an almost 
inexhaustible theme of address. The church that fails, 
however, is by no means so important as the church that 
succeeds. To discern the causes that brought about a 
church’s failure is important, but to know intimately the 
secret of the successful churches is far more worth while. 
Ten successful country churches afford us light enough to 
save all the rural churches that ought to be saved. The 
outstanding down-town churches and the powerful subur- 
ban churches are illustrations for aspiring church people 
of the way to proceed. Few scientific studies of success- 
ful churches have yet been made. A book or two on 
church methods and church publicity may present certain 
ways of doing things but for the most part the secrets of 
successful churches are hidden from the world. What 
could be more important than to know how Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian or Dr. Barton’s Oak Park, Chicago, Church, 


Nothing, unless perhaps it might be the story of 


grew? 
a strong rural church down in Illinois which is surrounded 
by automobiles every Sunday morning. 
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The Freedom of Missionaries 


NY traveled observer of the work of foreign 
missions, to whom the missionaries have given a 
measurable degree of intimate  self-revealment, 
must have been impressed with the pathetic sense of re- 
straint under which most of their labors are carried on. 
This restraint arises from various causes, of which the 
No doubt 


the most serious inhibition that rests upon them inheres in 


chronic insufficiency of resources is only one. 


certain arbitrary restrictions felt to be imposed upon the 
free action of both missionaries and the nascent church by 
the supporting churches of the homeland. From one point 
of view this control of the missionary situation by the long 
The 
missionary passion of the home church rests back at last 


arm of a far-away church is essential and beneficent. 


upon the conviction that it possesses certain treasures of 


faith and salvation which it must—under constraint of 


Christ’s love 
all the 


pass on to others, even to the last man, until 
world has heard the good news of divine grace. 
The church must take that course which most surely guar- 
antees that these treasures shall be conveyed uncorrupted 
by its ambassadors, the missionaries. The entrance of a 
missionary into a non-Chrstian land is no mere event of 
his personal experience. It is an organic act of the com- 
munion of churches whose life he shares and which shares 
with him in the sacrifice and responsiblity of the task he 
is about to undertake. He is vicariously doing their work, 
and they are organically represented in his personality 
and policy. In good faith, therefore, he cannot disregard 
them and launch out individualistically on a course which 
violates their expectations and convictions, 

Yet the missionary must be left a free man, as free— 
yes, even more free—than is the preacher in any pulpit 
in the homeland. 
the 


To send servile-minded men to preach 
gospel in India or Japan or China or South America 
would be to court 


failure at the start. Slaves cannot do 


the work of Christian missions. Only free men of initia- 
tive, originality, and open-mindedness can project a pro- 
gram adequate to meet the unfamiliar and unprecedented 
situations which their 


presence in a non-Christian com- 


munity 1s sure to develop. The adjustment of a free mis- 
sionary to the organic life of the church to which he belongs 
and which sends him forth, involves, as even the uniniti- 
ated can see, a problem than which missionary boards 
wrestle with none more delicate and, oftimes, more painful. 
Adjustments have to be arrived at frequently in the most 


pragmatic fashion, small practicalities at times figuring 


more gravely than basic principles in determining the de- 


cision of a mission board in a given case where tension 


or dissatisfaction obtains. The two foci of the problem 
of the missionary’s relation to his supporting church are 
these axioms: first, that the missionary must be left a 
free man, and secondly, that the home church must have 
confidence in the missionary as a true and sound carrier 
of the treasure it has entrusted to him. 

The problem, then, comes to be one of character—of the 
character of the missionary, on one side, and the char- 
acter of his supporting Christian communion on the other. 


Is the missionary the sort of man in point of intelligence 
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and Christian piety to whom the church may entrust its 
treasure amid the complex of incalculable social and psy- 
chological forces with which he has to reckon in any non- 
Christian land? Moreover, is he aware, sensitively aware, 
of the “fact that he is the ambassador of an organic com- 
munity whose life he shares and of whose passion for a 
Christianized humanity he is the symbol? Does he strive 
humbly and prayerfully to make his work such as will be 
satisfying and honoring to them as well as to Christ whom 
both he and they strive to serve? These indicate the type 
of questions a Christian group must ask concerning its mis- 
sionary. If such questions as these cannot be answered 
favorably to a particular missionary, he should not be sent, 
or if once sent out, he should be recalled. 

But if such questions are answered favorably to the 
missionary, it yet remains to ask concerning the character 
What 
What really does it have in 


of the communion that calls and commissions him. 
sort of communion is it? 
mind when it sends its missionaries to the ends of the 
earth? Are they being sent forth as propagandists of a 
sectarian view of Christianity or as heralds of Christianity 
itself ? 
sions as a denominational enterprise or as a united enter- 


Does the denomination conceive of Christian mis- 
prise of the church catholic? Is it willing to subordinate 
its denominational peculiarities, and even allow them to 
drop away, in the assurance that once the faith of the 
gospel is planted in any non-Christian soil the spirit of 
God may be trusted, with the minimum of human guidance 
and care, to bring forth a fruitage of institutions and 
formulas and procedures congenial to the mental and social 
qualities of that particular people and fully in harmony 
with the substance of the gospel? These questions all 
involve the character of the church in the homeland. A 
narrow, sectarian communion will be unwilling to allow its 
missionaries to hold its distinctive peculiarities tentatively 
or to subordinate them to the generic and catholic elements 
of the faith. 
communion will be competent to make distinctions. 


A broad-visioned and fraternal 
It will 
derive its missionary ardor and passion not from motives 


Christian 


of denominational pride or ambition or prejudice, but 
from motives whose roots take hold on the catholic and 
eternal substance of the faith held by all those whom 
Christ has called and saved. 

Now, missionaries representing one type of communion 
will be free men, while missionaries representing the other 
type of communion will be free men only up to the point 
where their denominational peculiarities come into con- 
flict with the will of God as revealed in a definite and un- 
mistakable opportunity for advancing His kingdom. At 
that point they must choose whether they will be Christ’s 
free men, serving his church catholic, or the mere instru- 
ments of denominational propaganda. All missionaries 
face this problem sooner or later. The Episcopalians faced 
it acutely in the Kikuyu episode in Zanzibar. They are 
Methodist mission- 
aries face it the world over in the clash between Bishop 
Thoburn’s fraternal and statesmanly doctrine of national 
churches 


facing it today in China and Brazil. 


undivided by our western sectarian contro- 
versies, and Bishop Bashford’s sectarian doctrine of 4 
Methodism universal. Baptists face it in South America 
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and throughout the Orient where many missionary hearts 
bleed over the restraints of the home church by which 
they are inhibited from free ecclesiastical intercourse with 
their Christian co-workers of other names. For some time 
the Presbyterian and Congregationalist bodies faced this 
problem with such embarrassment of conscience that the 
Foreign Missions Board of the Presbyterian denomination 
at last wrote a resolution into its permanent policy to the 
effect that wherever a favorable opportunity presented it- 
self for the practice of Christian union in any mission field 
the Presbyterian denomination may be considered com- 
mitted to it without debate. Many who are reading this 
editorial will recall hearing Dr. Robert E. Speer on many 
easions declare that he thanked God that the ultimate 
church of China is to be not a Presbyterian church but the 
church of Christ of China. 

The problem is just now acute among the Disciples of 
Christ. Facing the incipient organization of the united 
church of Christ in China, the Disciples missionaries in 
convention a year and a half ago made overtures to their 
board in America, looking toward the formulation of a 
policy by which they could have a constructive and for- 
mative share in a work which they could not doubt was 
They indicated that the traditional 
practice of their communion in demanding rebaptism of one 
who is already a Christian would be inconsistent with 
fellowship in a united church. We shall have to be willing 
to receive other Christians into our fellowship without re- 


under divine leading. 


baptism, they said, if we have any part or lot in this union 
movement. And they added, through their secretary, that 
the proposal to abolish rebaptism as a condition of mem- 
bership had the approval of the entire Disciples mission. 
What the missionaries asked for was merely the priv- 
ilege of formulating for the reassurance of those par- 
ticipating in the union movement a policy which, in one 
form or another, their churches had been practicing for 
some time. It was reported to their convention in April 
i919 that already every Disciples mission station in China 
except one is practicing “open membership.” This report 
was made up from the general testimony of those present. 
It was referred to as a well understood fact at the con- 
vention of the China mission held in June, 1920. For 
several years unimmersed members of other churches have 
been recognized as members of Disciples churches in China 
and were included in the reports both to the annual 
Chinese convention and to the executive committee of the 
Foreign Society in America. It is probable that the mem- 
bers of the executive committee in America did not know 
that such a policy was being practiced, as there has been 
no occasion until recently to discuss it even amongst 
the missionaries themselves. It seems to have been recog- 
nized as an unescapable duty in the local churches, and 
the primary responsibility for it appears to have rested 
upon the Chinese Christians who could see no reason why 
a fellow Chinese who happened to be won to Christ by 
a Christian evangelist wearing a Presbyterian title, should 
not be received with utter hospitality into any circle of 
Christ's followers whose fellowship he might seek. Even 
if the missionaries had been minded to forbid him—which, 
thank God, they were not !—they probably could not have 
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done so without serious impairment of the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. As a result of the revulsion of the 
virgin mind of the Chinese converts against the meaning- 
less and wicked sectarianism of western Christianity, we 
are told that certain Christian men, who were not immersed 
at their baptism, are serving as paid evangelists under the 
direction of Chinese Disciples churches. Presbyterian and 
Methodist Christians are serving on official boards of 
Disciples churches, and regular church letters have been 
granted from one local church to another for unimmersed 
persons whose membership was acknowledged by their 
Chinese brethren, 

Here is a situation which illustrates the infinite delicacy 
of the problem faced by foreign missionaries. The prac- 
tice of rebaptism is the traditional practice of Disciples 
churches in America. An unconscionable outrage upon 
Christian fraternity it is increasingly felt to be, and it is 
being abandoned by a growing company of churches, but 


What 
They faced a 


it is the historic and still customary procedure. 
now, were the missionaries in China to do? 
four-sided situation. On one side was the unwillingness 
of the Chinese Christian mind to magnify a particular 
form of baptism—important enough in itself—into a thing 
so important as to justify a cleavage in Christian fellow- 
ship; on another side were the emergent beginnings of a 
united church of Christ in China; on a third side was the 
home‘church, and on the fourth their own convictions as to 
the will of God. Interpreting their relations to their home 
communion with a temper evidencing the utmost delicacy 
and loyalty, unwilling formally to take any forward step 
upon such a matter without full approval of their sup- 
porting board, and shrinking even from a frank report 
of the irrepressible practice of the Chinese Christians in 
their fellowship with one another, lest they put a weapon 
into the hands of the sinister enemy of the Foreign Society 
which could be used to whip up prejudice and create a 
substantial partisan movement against the honored but 
timid leaders of the Society, these missionaries deputized 
their secretary to write a tentative letter, confidential in 
character, asking for counsel in the consideration of their 
problem. In reply, they were advised that their course was 
indiscreet, and in humility, if not humiliation, they are 
now under great pressure of a false sense of duty to join 
in the impossible task of reestablishing the status quo ante. 

The publication of some of the correspondence between 
the executive committee and the missionaries has been used 
by reactionism and an ancient personal grudge to make 
the biggest sensation in Disciples history. It is being asked 
that these China missionaries be recalled as disloyal, and 
that the administrators of the missionary enterprise—men 
like President A. McLean, Dr. Stephen J. Corey, Dr. F. 
W. Burnham—be displaced by other leaders. At the 
present moment the Disciples communion may be regarded 
as the “hot spot”—to use Professor James’ term—in the 
consciousness of the American church. 

The St. Louis convention of Disciples in late October 
will witness a decision not merely on a question of policy 
but on the question of the character of the communion of 
Christians known as Disciples of Christ. That gathering 
will determine whether the destiny of the Disciples is to be 
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that of a contentious, unfraternal and belated sect, chiefly 
concerned with the waning propaganda of a dogma which 
has turned to ashes in the hearts of this generation and 
which even its own noisy champions make little use of save 
when it serves as a rallying cry for partisan ends, or that 
of a gracious-minded Christian communion, with hearts set 
on the ideals of Christian unity, and with an undiscouraged 
purpose to practice it in a catholic fellowship with all who 
follow Christ. 


Forward-Looking Thoughts 


HE phrase is from Wordsworth, who says: 

A child more than all other gifts 

That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts, 

This is one of many reasons why the home in which 

there are children is happier than the one where there are 
none. Life is linked to the future and promises to renew 
its interest with each generation. The man who is toiling 
for his own generation alone usually finds satiety before 
middle life is reached. He who is spurred by the hope 
of better opportunities for those who shall come after him 
can continue to work with enthusiasm even into old age. 
George Lliot uses these lines of Wordsworth on the title- 
“Silas the 


that came to the hermit weaver, warped almost out of hu- 


page of Marner,” to suggest transforr-ation 
man semblance by a wrong done in the far past, when the 
forward look was awakened by the presence of a helpless 
little child. 

Nations have begun to decay whenever forward-looking 
Greece, Rome, France 
On 


the other side, the unconquerable idealism of the Hebrew 


thoughts ceased to inspire them. 


before the Revolution, all tell the same pitiful tale. 


prophets brought forth after each defeat and apparent 
overthrow of the nation a residue linking itself through 
the promise of God to a great future. A marvelously 
picturesque phrase is that which is used by the author of 
the Book of Hebrews: “These all died in the faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them and 
greeted them from afar.” To see and greet from afar 
the future conditioned upon justice and covenant-keeping 
is the only promise of national perpetuity, as the nations 
of our time sorely need to learn. 

Religious movements begin to fail at the very moment 
cease to be 


they forward-looking, to salute the 


future. Lutherans set slight value upon their inheritance 
from Luther if they are satisfied to fulfill the letter of his 
teaching rather than to go forward from the point of van- 
tage gained by him. Methodists are unworthy of Wesley, 
who trusted that the God who buried the workman would 
carry on the work, if they are more concerned about the 
movement in his day than in ours. Those who profess grat- 
itude to Alexander Campbell miss the best he taught if, in 
poring over musty files of the “Millennial Harbinger”— 
the very name suggesting a well-nigh forgotten phase of 
his teaching—they concern themselves chiefly with de- 
tails of church organization and government and with con- 


troversies over “expedients,” and fail to find the big 
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underlying principles of the man and his movement—the 
ideals and purposes which have withstood the tests of time 
and are still forward-tending. 

The very principle of eternal life is in the life that now 
is. Life must needs be prophetic to be worth-while. 


The Shoestrings 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WENT unto the shop of the man who selleth Shoes. 
And I said unto him, Sell unto me a pair of Good Shoe- 
strings. 

And he said, I will sell unto thee a pair of Shoestrings, 
but I will not promise to sell unto thee good ones. For the 
best of them are Mighty Poor these days, and most of them 
are Rotten. 

And I said, These Flat ones with Metal tips I like not. 
Hast thou not some better ones? 

And he said, I have some Round ones with Rubber tips, 
and they cost a Dime. 

And I bought a pair. 

Now of all the Shoestrings that ever were made, these 
were the Hardest and the most Slippery. And I tied them 
And 
they slipped loose so that my feet slid to the front end of 
my shoes and grew Tender and Sore. 


not once a day but it may have been Forty Times. 


And every morning 
I said, I will wear them this one day, and if they grow 
not better with the using, I will throw them away. But 
And I tried them another day. And 
I began to walk on the side of my foot to ease it where 
it was sore, And in so doing, I caught my foot on a cer- 
tain day as I crossed the street, and stumbled and was 


they grew no better. 


well-nigh run down by a swift chariot that had no regard 
for the speed limit. 

And I went unto my home, and cast aside the round, 
pair that would stay 
I had endured for so 


only compensation of 


hard strings, and I put in another 
tied. And I upbraided myself that 
long a time an evil that had as its 
endurance the hope of getting value out of a pair of Shoe- 
strings that cost a Dime. 

Now it came to pass that I had occasion to use a Box. 
And I went unto the Attick and I found a Shoe Box, made 
And 


in it was Tissue Paper which had come wrapped about 


of Pasteboard. And it was exactly what I wanted. 


the Shoes. And I removed the paper, and behold, in the 
30x that I thought was empty, were two pairs of New 
Shoestrings, which I had bought with the New Shoes in 
the good old days before the War, before Shoestrings 
were Rotten. And I rejoiced as one who findeth Coin. 


Now I considered these things, and I said within my 


self, Even so do men endure Petty Abuses and Small 


Annoyances and even Greater Wrongs, whose aggregate 
of Discomfort is Great, and whose liability of Danger 1s 
not Inconsiderable, and whose hope of amendment is Small 
and whose Value is Negligible. And they submit to them 
when they ought to face them and remedy them. Yea, 
and thus do men continue with Faults of their own, which 
seem small, but which Irritate and do Harm out of pro- 
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portion to all the effort that would be necessary to their The waters moan like bells. 
amendment. Yea, and when they know not wherewith to No light, no mark, 

amend these evils, behold the remedy lieth under their own The soul goes out alone 
roof, and is already bought and paid for and ready to their On seas unknown. 

hand. 

Wherefore, search thine Attick, and bring forth out of 
it all the unused resources that may minister to life, and 
yse them. For of what use is it that thou walk with Sore 
Feet when there is a good new pair of Pre-war Shoe- 
strings in the Empty Shoe Box in thine Attick? 

And now if thou shalt behold me walking down the 

Shoes. Highway, with a quick step and a smiling countenance, 
know ye that the reason is that my feet are shod with the 
Preparation of the Gospel of Peace, and that I wear Shoe- 
strings that do not slip. For the Lord maketh the feet of 
the righteous like unto Hinds’ Feet ; but of the sinner and Sometime 
the ungodly is it said, Their feet shall slide in due time. 


Stripped of all purple robes, 
Stripped of all golden lies, 
I will not be afraid. 
Truth will preserve through death; 
Perhaps the stars will rise, 
The stars like globes. 
The ship my striving made 
: May see night fade. 
- Shoe- ° 
JoHN MASEFIELD. 
trings, 
‘or the 
t them HOUGH when Life’s roll is called, I may not be 
— Among the great, the mighty, this my prayer: 
, For others let the songs of praise be sung, 
VE R S E The pzans shouted, and I shall not care. 
: Sometime, may One Voice whisper, quite apart 
A Song for Morning From all the glory of that choir that sings 


The praises of the souls who have been great 


r tips, 


AKERS of poems limpid and lilting, 


these is ; mesa 
them Strummers of tunes romantic and tearful, Lo, he was faithful in Life’s little things! 
And Learn the fresh music of mountains gigantic, BARBARA HOLLIs. 
nd of Heed the wild runes of the free-bounding rivers ; 
rning Hark to the corn song that bursts from the prairie— Song 
grow Song old as nature, dewy as morning, 
But Song everlasting, regenerating, N one blue cosmic haze there wheels 
Sung by our sires in pioneer cabins, Each throbbing planet, earth and star, 
where Hummed by our mothers, by Indians threatened, And every meadow flower reveals 
1 cere Over the cradles of burgeoning peoples. Life's mystic message without mar, 
| was — : ores oer - 
4 Learn the new chants of times democratic, n every song of paint or pen, 
egar ee 
7 Free as the ocean, strong as the tempest; In every molded bit of stone, 
4 Sing the new life of comrades close-tethered ; There dwells the longing of all men 
ound, ; . : . : afl 
Sing the new love that leaps over mountains, To speak, to journey not alone. 
stay tek? ' ‘ : 
, Crossing the sea and flooding like sunrise. ; 
or sO And all the trades of all the clans 
m of Makers of poems limpid and lilting, Move in the merest village mart, 
shoe- Leave the old tunes of vanishing nations, While all the pain that love-light fans, 
Learn the fresh songs of a new world-affection, Sobs in the depth of one poor heart! 
Box. Chant the new music of brothers and lovers. Tames WALDo FAWCETT. 
nade Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
And - 
bout Thanksgiving 
1 the Truth ORD, for the erring thought 
New AN with his burning soul, Not unto evil wrought ; 
edie Has but an hour of breath Lord, for the wicked will 
Ings To build a ship of Truth Betrayed and baffled still ; 
_ In which his soul may sail, For the heart from itself kept; 
my Sail on the sea of death. Our thanksgiving accept. 
mall For death takes toll a 
cat i For ignorant hopes that were 
gate Of beauty, courage, youth, 
r is " . Broken to our blind prayer; 
he Of all but Truth. : 
mall For pain, death, sorrow—sent 
hem Life’s city ways are dark, Unto our chastisement ; 
Yea, Men mutter by; the wells For all loss of seeming good, 
hich Of the great waters moan. Quicken our gratitude! 


pro- O death, O sea, O tide, W. D. Howe ts. 





The Genius of John Kelman 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


T was in Edinburgh on November 10, 1918. And that 
you will remember was the day before the signing of 
the armistice. I was speaking in Free St. George’s that 
night, and I lunched with the minister of that famous 

preaching place and spent most of the afternoon in his 
study. The marks of his hard war experience were upon 

him. He had given himself with complete abandon both 
at the western front and in moving like a flaming evangel 
over America interpreting the cause of the Allies. One 
could see that he had given of his very blood. No wonder 
he was decorated as an officer of the British Empire. We 
sat by the fire in his study this November afternoon and 
talked of all sorts of things. There were the theological 
subjects which allure any man with a drop of Scottish 
blood, there were literary matters which caused his eyes 
to flash, there was that passion for social betterment which 
blazed in his heart and was ready to leap from his lips, 
and all the while there was the swift play of a mind re- 
silient and amazingly vital. The personal fascination of 
the man, with his extraordinary secrets of charm, has been 
felt by all who have approached him in any near or inti- 
mate way. In his own personality he has great wealth. 
And he gives opulently to his friends. 


And 


now he was the minister at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 


The next time I saw him was in New York City. 
church and really belonged to us in America. Edinburgh 
could not cease from loving him, but confessedly found it 
hard to forgive him for leaving the Athens of the North. 
And the hundreds of unchurched young men, many of 
them intellectuals of wonderfully fertile mind, who had 
crowded to the Sunday night meetings which he mastered 
so easily and so notably for so many years, felt a curious 
loneliness as if some shining brightness had been taken 
from their lives. He had brought them the fresh and un- 
tamed manhood which had caught some of the sweep of 
the lonely life in the open which he had known far from 
the great capitals of the world. He had spoken to them 
in words with all the witchery learned through his own sit- 
feet of 


edged with the fine cutting power of his own mind. He 


ting at the masters of English expression, and 
had spoken to them with the voice of a man who looked 
at life without fear and without deception and spoke an 
honest and a fearless word. Now he had made the great 
adventure of giving himself to the metropolis of a new 
land, dizzy with the momentum of its own life, yet vaguely 
eager for some invisible treasure it was quite unable to 
define. 

CONTRAST 


WITH JOWETT 


Dr. Kelman had succeeded a great interpreter of all the 
delicate and gracious things of the inner life. To listen to 
Dr. Jowett was to stand in a garden with lilies of the 
valley blooming all about you. The infinite serenity of 
a life lived where the fountains of the spirit play was all 
about his words. He was a great artist, and his simplest 


sentences had the silken beauty given to the speech of a 


man who matches the gossamer grace of the life of the 
spirit with words which are poised on gentle and trans. 
parent wings. He produced an atmosphere all exquisite 
with rest, and the weary man of business and the disilly- 
sioned worldling felt a certain authentic summons to re. 
pose in the very qualities of his speech. He was every- 
thing that New York was not. And he kept the soft and 
tender lights of the spirit burning in a town where there 
was much darkness. 

All those who knew Dr. Kelman understood very well 
that he would not be content simply to succeed to this tra- 
He would make a tradition of his own. He had 
already made a tradition of his own in Edinburgh. And in 


dition. 


making it he had made himself one of the most command- 
ing preachers in the British Empire. His virile, versatile 
spirit, tasting life with infinite understanding and with inf- 
nite relish, at once gave a new quality and a new tang to 
the pulpit of the great church. He proved worthy of a 
great past by an easy emancipation from any aspect of its 
life which would have made less potent the impact of his 
own ample message. 

Dr. Kelman is an amazing pastor. And he brings all 
his genius for friendship to his pastoral work. Few 
churches know the fine art of the pastoral relation as he 
reveals it. And the hearty and eager gift of himself turns 
the art into a human passion. He combines urbanity and 
the most gracious willingness to please with a steel-like 
firmness in matters which are of deep and real importance. 
Already he has made himself in a fine and nobly masterful 
sense the leader of his church. There is nothing hard or 
rigid about his leadership. But it is simply that sort of 


leadership you cannot resist. 


WHAT KELMAN IS ABOUT 


And what is it which he brings to New York and to 
The 


answer has genuine importance to us all and should be 


\merica? What is John Kelman really about? 
given with care and as much discerning insight as one can 
bring to the task. 

Perhaps you remember the day when you first read 
Shorthouse’s notable novel, John Inglesant. You had been 
full of the stern and heroic Puritan tradition. You had 
felt the Hebrew passion for righteousness as it has poured 
itself out in so much of our Protestant life. Then you 
turned to that fascinating interpretation of the Cavalier 
Here you found a love of righteousness which was 


Here you found good morals and 


spirit. 
also a love of beauty. 
good taste wedded in a gracious and memorable wedlock. 
\nd perhaps for the first time you really understood how 
the bare and naked nobility of religion may have garments 
all full of haunting beauty. It may be that from John 
Inglesant you passed to Walter Pater’s Marius the Epi- 


curean. Here again you found the passion for serenity, 


the love of grace and charm, the gladness in beauty touched 
If you 


did read thus and if you did think thus you were preparing 


and mastered by the great Christian sanctions. 
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to understand John Kelman. When Matthew Arnold died 
someone said, “There goes our last Greek.” In a very 
notable sense Dr. Kelman is a Christian who has kept the 
lights of Hellas burning on his Christian shrine. 

It is not surprising to one who understands all this that 
he wrote with such appreciation of Marius the Epicurean 
in one of his books. It is not surprising that he wrote 
what a great critic called the first book in which Robert 
Louis Stevenson ever lived. The passionate virility of 
Stevenson, and his own perfect gladness in the words 
which had a grace and charm and lucid power which men 
could not forget—all this was sure to master the mind of 
a spirit so sensitive and responsive as that of John Kelman. 
When in one of his brilliant lectures Dr. Kelman describes 
the fashion in which Carlyle gave voice to the Hebrew 
spirit in the nineteenth century and Matthew Arnold gave 
voice to the Greek spirit and in a high and commanding 
sense Robert Browning harmonized the two, we are really 
hearing the autobiography of the lecturer. He too has 
felt the conflict. He too has found a way of harmony. 
\nd in his voice the passion for righteousness and the 
passion for beauty speak together. 


A HUMANIST 


fhus it is true that in a very important sense he is a 
umanist speaking in a nation which needs to hear the voice 
fa Christian humanist almost more than it needs anything 

else. It is all very practical. The readers of the Yale lectures 
vill see what a sure and steady mind Dr. Kelman brings 
to the problems of the maker of sermons and the guide 
fmen. It is all lighted by a power of expression which 
has its own capacity for finding the right word and the 
ripping phrase and the sentence with lights burning all 
through the words. The book, “Things Eternal,” is ripe 
with human experience, notable for felicity of form and 
always the expression of a spirit honest in facing ugly 
facts and glowing in its faith in the eternal meaning of 
good facts. 

Dr. Kelman’s mind thinks in ever enlarging ranges of 
nterest. His Mendenhall lectures on International Chris- 
tianity reveal that eager search which will only be con- 
tented when the farthest implications of the gospel have 
been realized. He is a modern in the sense that every 
vital thing in contemporary thought is moving in his blood. 
But he is a man of many ages, for the past is always 
ringing low beautiful bells in his mind and he will never 
forget its meaning or its beauty or its charm. He is alive 
with social passion, and he will make it commandingly 
articulate in his great pulpit. He also knows the perpetual 
and ultimate mystery of the individual, and he will make 
the glory and the wonder of that mystery shine before the 
minds of men. 

It is not too much to believe that he comes when the 
great metropolis most needs him. And it is equally true 
that he comes when America profoundly needs the word he 
has to say. He has traveled widely in America. He under- 
stands its spirit. He knows the potential far-sweeping 
meaning of the Mississippi Valley. And be believes in the 
nation with whose destinies he has cast his lot. New York 
has many an appeal to the visitor from the Middle West 
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and the Pacific slope. It offers no opportunity more fertile 
in meaning than that which comes to the man who listens 
to this prophet of the beauty which is rightousness and 
the righteousness which is beauty. In his mind many 
rivers which have flowed separately meet and move to- 
gether toward the great sea. 


The Geneva Conference 
By Finis Idleman 
PRELIMINARY “Conference on Faith and Or- 


der,” representing all the Christian fellowships of 

the world, that of Rome alone excepted, closed its 
sessions at Geneva, Switzerland, after ten days of delibera- 
tion. Preparations were begun for it ten years ago. It 
can easily be recognized that this is not a movement of 
haste. Impatient souls get little comfort from such pro- 
cedure. One look at that Conference, however, would 
have revealed the necessity for patient methods in bridging 
the wide chasms of language and tradition, habits of 
thought and customs of worship which divide the church. 
It is in this particular that the leadership of the Anglican 
household of faith is both valuable and necessary. We of 
the Non-conformist bodies are likely to become very weary 
of the interminable salaams by which acquaintances are 
made. 

The Conference was weakened by the lack of a prepared 
program. The first days were spent in “statements” from 
the various bodies represented. These were interesting or 
monotonous in proportion as they came from communions 
little or well known. When it is remembered that each 
address and every motion had to be translated into three 
and sometimes four languages, it can be understood that 


the grace of patience was sorely tried. 


OUTSTANDING UTTERANCES 


Among the utterances which commanded the greatest 
interest were those of the Greek Orthodox patriarchs and 
the representatives of the Anglican church lately come from 
the Lambeth Conference. 
more consonant with Protestant ideals but the isolation of 
the Greek Orthodox church and the avowed leadership 
of the Anglican communion gave to each a peculiar im- 
The striking democracy of the patriarchs and 


Other addresses may have been 


portance. 
the honest eagerness that lived in their words gave weight 
to all their addresses. Their proposal for the immediate 
approach toward the unity of the church was quite simple, 
It contained seven items: (1) An 
(2) A cessation of proselyting. 


and very practical. 
interchange of students. 
(3) A united effort for the persecuted church wherever 
it suffers. (4) Love for one another. (5) Study and 
knowledge of one another. (6) Examination of our dif- 
ferences in a kindly spirit. (7) Elimination of political 
questions. 

The statement for the Anglican communion was vir- 
tually made in the report of the Lambeth Conference. 


Some felt that it had gone a long way. To the majority, 


however, it was only “a change of perspective.” This 
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impression was deepened by the interpretation of the 
Anglican attitude which was given by Bishop Gore. The 
essence of his address was crystallized in the following 
interrogations: “What is the church? Is not the church 
that divine institution having (1) a divinely authorized 
creed (I do not say which) (2) a divinely authoritative 
order of ministry (I do not define) and (3) divinely au- 


thorized sacraments?” From this position the Anglican 
church seems scarcely able to be shaken, except by a social 
revolution in England (not an improbable thing) which 
will mean disestablishment and consequent struggle for 


support and membership upon the merit of genuine appeal. 


NON-EPISCOPAL VIEWS 


The statement for the non-episcopal bodies was sum- 
marized by Professor Bartlett of Oxford and Professor 
Scott of Cambridge, with a grace and courtesy of speech 
equal to that of Bishop Gore and with a penetration that 
reached to the heart of the difficulty involved in making 
the historic episcopate the basis of union. The equating of 
faith and order, it was said, represented a point of view 
Non-conformist churches could never accept. Professor 
Scott called attention to the striking difference in the 
responses made by the Greek and Roman churches re- 
spectively. The Greek church, which placed more empha- 
sis on faith had sent its noblest men as representatives 
to the World Conference. The 
tomed to place equal emphasis upon orders, had refused 
Prof. Bartlett that faith 


essentially personal, and that if the church accepts for- 


Roman church, accus- 


the invitation. declared was 
mulated statements, it can do so only on the theory that 
such statements are symbols of a growing faith forever 
beyond all formulation. 


(1) It 


brought together for ten days representatives of all sec- 


The Conference accomplished three things: 
tions of the universal church, a thing which has been im- 
possible for a thousand years. (2) It revealed the hunger 
for unity as a growing passion of all Christians of what- 
ever name or sign. Indeed, some of the utterances from 
Middle European and Russian Christians were like the 
cries of the prophets, “How long, O Lord, how long? 
The passion of a Thomas Campbell was in more than one 
man’s speech. For man, the unity of the church seemed 
the only salvation from social chaos in the Near East 

if not for the entire Continent. (3) It cleared the atmos- 
phere. Time had to be taken somewhere on the way to 
unity for everybody to be heard. Having borne witness 
to “the faith” which each group conceives itself to hold 
as a peculiar trust, there seems to be a better chance for 
the development of a more receptive mood and a more 
It came like “the 


benediction that followed after prayer,’ when the Con- 


kindly interest in other points of view. 


ference received the invitation from the Archbishop of 
The 


hallowed memories that spring from and allure thither 


Jerusalem to hold the World Conference in that city. 


every follower of Jesus will sweeten and chasten all the 
speech and spirit of those who may be privileged to rep- 
resent the various Christian communions who are seeking 
to heal the severed body of which Christ is the one head. 


A permanent continuation committee of forty members 
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was formed, of which Dr. Peter Ainslie is a member. Too 
much cannot be said for the influence he exerts in these 
conferences, and for the grace and patience and sympa- 
thetic appreciation he manifests in harmonizing the wide 
divergencies among believers. 


PLANS MADE TO CONTINUE 


It is but true to fact, however, to add that in view of 
the unabating insistence of the Anglican church upon 
orders, there is felt to be far more hope in the first con- 
ference held in Geneva called by the Federal Councils of 
the world than in this Conference on Faith and Order. The 
name chosen for the latter gathering is significant and 
revealing: “The Universal Conference of the Church of 
Christ on Life and Work.” Of that conference we may 
expect more immediate results. Its president, the ener- 
getic and captivating Archbishop of Upsala, will not tarry 
long in bringing things to pass. 

One could not turn away from these conferences with- 
out reflecting how impossible it will ever be to expect any- 
thing like outward similarity among the Christians of the 
world. Influenced by varying forms of government, sep- 
arated by languages that carry varying contents and that 
breathe unlike emotions, isolated by seas and ancient pre- 
judices, having unequal contact with the currents of world 
thought, and different widely in the privileges of, and the 
yearning for culture, we must not be disappointed in the 
long delay of a fond ideal. But we shall discover some- 
thing infinitely more precious; a common yearning for a 
lost world, and a common devotion to Him who is forever 
“Son of Man”—son of all mankind. There will come a 
unity of Christian speaking, a unity of Christian ideals, 
and a unity of endeavor among all Christ’s followers the 
world over. It must come, or the scepter will pass from 
the church. 


Failure 


H, long and dark the stairs I trod 
With stumbling feet to find my God. 


Gaining a foothold bit by bit, 
Then slipping back and losing it. 


Never progressing, striving still 
With weakening grasp and fainting will. 


Bleeding to climb to God, while He 
Serenely smiled, unnoting me. 


Then came a certain time when I 
Loosened my hold and fell thereby. 


Down to the lowest step my fall 
As though I had not climbed at all. 


And while I lay despairing there, 
Listen, a footfall on the stair! 


In the same path where I, dismayed, 


Faltered and fell and lay afraid. 


And lo! when hope had ceased to be, 
My God came down the stairs to me. 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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Classes and Violence 
By Carl Sandburg 


‘6 LASS consciousness and the use of violence are 
not confined to revolutionary groups,” says an 
opening sentence of a paragraph in the social 

reconstruction program of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 
at all conventional, not at all the regular and accepted 
thing, not at all the sort of an utterance one should make 
with the expectation of being classified with the reliably 
sane and respectable elements of our nation today. 
mild statement. By no construction can it be read as revo- 
jutionary or radical. The most apt characteristic of it, per- 
haps, would be to call it liberal. It has the gesture 
of the open mind, the open heart, the open life. It sug- 
gests the Galilean who is reported as taking the public 
streets for the way of his life with the readiness to hear 
both sides, all sides, with a presumption that none who 
came with their testimonies were perfect—above all a pre- 
sumption that there could not be a total perfection on one 
side and a total depravity on the other. 


This is a declaration not 


It is a 


A few years ago the editors of The Bookman magazine 
held a session at which they discussed “‘the most detestable 
word” in the English language. The session was an ex- 
tended one but when they adjourned they were unani- 
mously agreed on the one word more detestable than anv 
other in Anglo-Saxon speech. It was the word “ex- 
clusive.” In patriotism, religion, commerce, industry and 
social relationships there is nothing more cruel in its judg- 
ments and ingenious in its punishments than the spirit of 
exclusiveness. 

AN INCLUSIVE CHURCH 

When working-men in large numbers stay away from 
the church it is either because the church is lacking vision 
or it is because the church is “exclusive.” A church can 
be homely and run-down and off-color in laundry and 
millinery and all the exhibits and appurtenances of an up- 
pety-up gathering place of worship called a church— 
a church can look like a rag-tag-and-bob-tail affair as a 
structure—all its paraphernalia in point of architecture, 
musical instruments and outward manifestations may be 
what is termed in the stock market as “below par”’—but 
if it has human sympathy instead of exclusiveness—if it 
has the open mind, the open heart and the open life mani- 
fest in the social reconstruction program of the Federal 
Council it can then stand as the House of God. If fate 
should decree that for any reason such a church must 
close its doors so that rust and moths come to it—and 
the spiders weave their cobwebs over what was once a 


choir-loft—and the rain and the snow should beat and 
$211 ° . ° 

ali on it as an empty house dedicated to nothing and no- 
} 2 . . ° 

body in that particular community—better that by far than 


a church boasting it is exclusive, clinging to a class view- 
point, becoming an instrument of class against class, voic- 
ing the point of view of one class as against another class. 

In the technical matters of management of industry, 
who shall own, control and direct affairs of production and 
distribution of wealth, there is plenty of room for differ- 


ence of opinion. The widest divergence of opinion is ad- 
missible honestly in that field. Men and women may still 
be conceived of as Christians who are intellectually hostile 
on whether the Plumb plan would straighten our railroad 
tangles or whether soviet administration is worth a hoot 
for American coal mines. Industrial technic is some- 
thing by itself, and followers of Jesus may honestly dis- 
pute whether socialization of transport and industry is the 
most effective solution of present day problems. 
CHRIST’S STANDARD 

In matters of human violence as between man and man, 
however, there is a standard and an ideal set up by the 
character and life of Jesus as reported in the New Testa- 
ment. This standard and ideal is so definite that there is 
little room for dispute among Christians as to conduct of 
life during a period such as we now live in. 
ard and ideal is voiced either directly or by implication 
throughout this paragraph from the program of the Fed- 
eral Council: 


This stand- 


“Class consciousness and the use of violence are not con- 
fined to revolutionary groups, The possession of wealth and 
education tend to the formation of classes, and industrial own- 
ership and management to a class-conscious ruling group. We 
observe also with regret and deep concern numerous resorts 
to mob action in which returned soldiers and workmen have 
sometimes participated, frequently without police restraint, the 
continuing incitement to riot by certain public officials and 
periodicals, especially the partisan press with its misrepresent- 
ation and inflaming spirit, and the unfortunate and dangerous 
tendency of many state and municipal officals to deny fait 
hearings to radical offenders, and to use unnecessary and pro- 
vocative brutality during strikes.” 

It would be easy to fetch New Testament analogues 
here. One might easily write a play—and it has been 
done—showing that here and there in Judea was a priest 
or a magistrate who spoke words almost the same as those 
above at the time the conspiracy to nail Jesus of Nazareth 
to a cross was in movement toward its somber end. 

In short, these are days when a Christian as he opens 
the morning or afternoon paper and reads of the daily 
mob killing has the choice of saying in the slang of the 
day: “Gee! I’m glad they got another one of those Reds,” 
or he may paraphrase a sob and a cry from Calvary 
and say: “God help them, they don’t know what they’re 
doing.” 

If repression by violence will avert revolution, why 
didn’t it work in Russia in the twentieth century? If re- 
pression by violence will avert revolution, why didn’t it 
work in America and France in the eighteenth century? 
What is the reply here? Is it that the open mind, the open 
heart and the open life can find other ways of handling 
revolt than to go after men born of women and hunt them 
with gallows, hemp and automatic guns. 

What human majesty or dignity shall attach to the 
Christian church as it survives the epoch we are now en- 
tering must depend more than anything else on the way 
and mamer in which it speaks and acts with reference to 


class consciousness and the use of violence. 





A Pilgrimage Towards Unity 


By Charles H. Brent 


EN years ago a little group of Christians embraced 

the purpose, first conceived at an early Eucharist, 

of joining together in a special pilgrimage towards 
unity in the broken Church of Jesus Christ. It was not 
a man-made scheme but a humble endeavor to put our- 
selves in accord with the mind of our Lord expressed 
they all may be From this 
modest beginning a world-wide movement has grown, so 
that at the preliminary meeting of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order which has just closed 


in his prayer that one. 


at Geneva 
This 


conference marks a stage on our journey and also exhibits 


eighty churches and forty nations were represented. 


the spirit of pilgrims, some of whom, such as the Germans 
and the Roumanians, came at great cost to themselves. 
Our journey is a long one. Christians have taken more 
than a thousand years to reach the far country of disunion 
where they now reside. We cannot return home again in 
a moment. Some of the pilgrims who first caught the 
vision a decade since had hardly hoped to get as far as 
they have in so brief a space of time. The temptation 
is to be content with slow progress, and to rest satisfied 
with something less than the goal of God's placing—a 
church on earth, among men, visibly and organically one. 
Partial unities seem more possible and federation has al- 
luring features, but they fall far short of home. Then, too, 
impossibilities, according to God’s design, are the only aim 
high enough for human capacity. We have allowed our- 
selves to take for granted the necessity of Christian dis- 
union, blind to the fact that oneness is the first, not the 
last, requirement for God’s firm foothold among men. The 
tinkling ambitions of separation are shocking in the face 
of a shattered, bewildered world that is looking for leader- 
ship and finding none. The performance of the churches, 
first and last, individually and collectively, is pitiful meas- 
The 
and it has failed—is the inevitable 
failure of a kingdom divided against itself. 


ured by their high-sounding professions and claims. 
failure of Christianity 
It will go on 
failing until it manifests unity and all the privileges and 
wealth which each enjoys separately are placed at the dis- 
posal of all. 


MANY PATHS 


The pilgrims do not maintain that theirs is the only 
method of travel, by the way of conference on Faith and 
Order, but they do contend that theirs is the only goal 
and that the spirit for which conference stands is the only 
spirit for a pilgrim towards unity—the filial spirit which 
embraces God’s purpose as its own and the fraternal spirit 
which claims each Christian as a brother beloved. Through 
a long stretch of time, controversy has burned with fierce 
flame in the churches, great and small, and has blackened 
and scorched many a fair subject. It is not extinguished 
yet. The spirit of controversy rejoices in dialectic victory 

what a hollow triumph it is!—and gloats over a defeated 
foe. The spirit of conference is the slave of the truth 


and weeps because gulfs remain unbridged and good men 


are alienated from one another. Controversy loves war; 
conference loves peace. Controversy has great respect for 
its own convictions and little for those of others. Cop. 
ference applies the Golden Rule to the separated and de- 
mands mutual respect for each other’s convictions. 

For a week the pilgrims were in conference in Geneva, 
Differences of thought were sketched in clear outline, nor 
did any immediate reconciliation appear on the horizon, 
but never was there a word of harshness or self-will. The 
common conviction at the center of being was that difficul- 
ties boldly exposed and openly met were the only difficul- 
ties in a fair way of settlement. What appear as con- 
tradictions have, as the secret to their strength, riches of 
being, which, when at length put into harmonious relation 
to the whole of God’s scheme, will be revealed as supple- 
The study of 
the church as it exists in the mind of God, of what we 
mean by unity, of the sources of the church’s inspiration, 


mentary elements necessary to perfection. 


of the best expression in language of a living faith, occu- 
pied the prayers and thoughts of the pilgrims during the 
conference, and for a long time to come will continue to 
occupy them. Faith first and then Order. The inner prin- 
ciple of life, the ideal, and the mode of propagating and 
protecting by organic self-government of what is within. 


THE ONE FELLOWSHIP 


The competition of Churches received a body blow 
from the united action of the pilgrims. It is a sin against 
Christian from his own 
another church to 


love to endeavor to detach a 


church in order to aid increase its 


roll. Sheep-stealing in the cattle world is held to be a 
crime. How then ought it to be viewed by the under- 
That is a question 
which the pilgrims ask of all the churches. It is not as 
though the whole world were evangelized or there were 
The number of un- 
converted and untouched in almost any given community 
form the majority of that community. A combined effort 
in the direction of those who know not Christ is our ele- 
mentary duty. 

The spirit of God was the strength of the pilgrims. He 
made us one in our fellowship. The conference was a living 
Life touched life, nation touched nation, the spirit 
of the East held communion with the spirit of the West 
as perhaps never before. By invitation, on the last day of 
the conference we gathered together—it was the Feast 


shepherds of the Good Shepherd? 


any dearth of opportunity anywhere. 


body. 


of the Transfiguration in the Eastern kalendar—in the 
Russian Orthodox church in Geneva for the solemn wor- 
Anglican, Baptist, Old Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Lutheran, Quaker, were all 


ship of the Divine Liturgy. 


there, and all there to worship. The Metropolitan of Seleuc- 
ia in a spiritual address spoke to the pilgrims of his own 
joy in the vision of unity, and told how, out of the trans- 
figured troubles and pains of the present, would rise the 
glory of the future. We of the West need the fragrant, 
graceful worship of the East. The beauty of God filled His 
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temple. We felt that we had been drawn within the pearly 
gates of the Apocalypse, and we came away, with pain 
benit and grapes in our hands, and sweetness in our souls, 
under the spell of the mystic East. It was fitting that we 
should forthwith consider certain proposals of the Ortho- 
dox churches, sane and strong, touching on cooperation 
and fellowship. A few minutes later and the Conference 
became a fact of history, a hope and a vision. 

The pilgrims go home with added inspiration, convic- 
tion, and responsibility. No one departed unmoved. What 


another decade will bring forth in this movement, who 
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can say? But it is in the hands of God from whom it came 
and to whom it belongs. It is ours only so far as we rec- 
ognize it to be His. Directly and indirectly it has already 
Its possibilities are measured only by our 
They will be realized fully 
if we pilgrims continue to aim to do our little share as God, 

Some 
We pil- 


grims register our active belief in this fact and promise to 


reached far. 
willingness to explore them. 


whose co-workers we are, does His great share. 
day there will be one flock under one Shepherd. 


pursue our journey until we reach the Heaven where we 


would be. 






London Diary 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


This is the second installment of selections from Dr. New- 
ton’s singularly interesting and illuminating diary, written 
while he was minister of the City Temple, London. The first 
installment appeared in the issue of Sept. 16. A third will 
follow in a forthcoming issue. 

GAIN London, the same wise, self-possessed, im- 

perturable London, with its monotonous and 

melancholy houses, its inharmonious patch-work, 
as if pieced together without design—yet lovable in its 
sprawling confusion. From a low, dim sky a gentle rain 
was falling when I arrived today, and a soft wind, bur- 
dened with a damp fragrance, came as a delicate promise 
of the purity at the heart of things. Along the aloof ave- 
nues of the rich, and the drab streets of the poor, that 
little wind wandered like a breath of God bringing a sudden 
tenderness and sad beauty to an imaginative soul. At 
such times the essential spirit of London is revealed— 
its mysterious promise of half-hidden things becomes al- 
most palpable—and I feel strangely at home in its deep, 
quiet excitement, and its thousand evocative appeals. What 
a wonderland it is at night with the dim lights of war- 
time—I saw three lamp-posts actually showing enough 
light to attract three moths and a daddy-long-legs ! 


Every day, almost anywhere, one sees some little 
tragedy of the war which makes the heart ache. Here is 
an example: Scene I, a tube train at Blackfriars Station. 
Enter a tired-looking man with a ’cello in its cumbersome 

ase. He sinks heavily into his seat and closes his eyes. 
People passing stumble against his instrument and are, in 
about equal numbers, apologetic, annoyed, or indifferent. 
[Enter a tall New Zealander. He sits opposite the ’cellist, 
nd looks lovingly at the instrument. 
The New Zealander rises and leaves 


‘he musician looks up and their eyes meet. The 


Scene II, the same, 
our stations west. 
the car. 
latter smiles faintly, trying to be light-hearted, and point- 
ing to the ’cello, says, “No more of that for me. It’s my 
He goes out, and the ’cellest sees 
He flushes slightly, and 


favorite instrument.” 
that his right sleeve is empty. 
after a moment blows his nose defiantly, and looks around 
to see if anyone has been indecent enough to notice his 
emotion. No one has. 


-—An air-raid! Suddenly, at noon, there was a rain 
of bombs out of a soft, hazy sky. The explosions were 


deafening. Houses trembled, windows were shattered 


and it was all over. Soon throngs filled the streets, grave, 
silent, excited, but without panic. Quickly the city was or- 
ganized. Officers were courteous but firm. Not far from 
the City Temple I saw a cordon formed by policemen join- 
ing hands at the doorway of a shattered house, as the dead 
and mutilated were being cared for—one little girl with her 
Calm good-nature prevailed. Everybody 


Even the children, darting 


leg blown off. 
was kind, helpful, practical. 
to and fro, seemed not to be flustered at all. L-find it 
difficult to analyze my own reaction. I seemed te be sub- 
merged in a vast, potent tide of emotion, neither fear, nor 
anger, nor excitement. My individuality seemed to abdicate 
in favor of something greater than itself. I shall never 
forget the sense of unity and fusion of purpose of that 
day—a wave of common humanity which drew us all to 
gether in a trustful comradeship; a unity of fact, not of 
phrase, revealing one of the great secrets of the world. 
——Affter the air-raid yesterday I went down today to 
White Horse Hill, near Uffington, and lay for hours on the 
June grass. What a panorama lay spread out, with the 
Hampshire and Wiltshire Downs to the south, clipped out 
on the sky-line. Just below is the vale of White Horse, one 
of the noblest vales in England. Everything is brimming 
over with sap, scent, song. Yet one is conscious of the 
The White Horse himself, for 
When? 


To what religious or heroic end? Nobody knows. How 


infinitely old all around. 
instance, who carved him out of the chalk stone? 


different nature is in a land where man has mingled his 
being with hers for countless generations, where every field 
is steeped in history and every crag is ivied with legend. 
Such places give me a strange sense of kinship with the 
long, long dead, who were not as we are; the men who 
knew not life in towns, and felt no strangeness in sun and 
Uffington Castle is near by. Perhaps 
King Alfred may 
What is that 


The guns in France! 


wind and rain. 
the men of the Stone Age fortified it. 
have fought the Danes there. But listen! 
low, faint throb? 

——Lunched with H. G. Wells today. He entered with 


a jigging sort of gait, perspiring profusely—in fact, doing 


everything profusely—-all fussed up about the heat, saying 
that he feared it would exterminate him. 
pearance he is not distinguished, except in his unforget- 


In personal ap- 
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table eyes, where one divines the strength and charm of 
the man. Eager, friendly, companionable, his talk is not 
unlike his writing—vivid, stimulating, forecasting, at times 
all-questioning, teeming with ideas, He is all aglow with 
his discovery of God, “the happy God of the heart,” to 
use his words, which is what the Bible means by the Holy 


Spirit, as I suggested. He looked surprised. How 


strange if this interesting man, whose genius is like a 


mirror of our age, should become a Knight of the Holy 
Spirit. But I have misgivings; he turns his experience 
too quickly into copy. The “writing-man,” as Watts-Dun- 
ton said, is an odd species, but I recall the words of the 
Samoan chief to the missionary: “We know that at night 
Some One goes by among the trees, but we never speak 


of it.” Anyway, we had a nutritious time. 


MISS ROYDEN’S HAT 


—Met the Bishop of London again at the Mansion 


} 


House, and he was much interested in the ministry of my 


colleague, Miss Royden. The two questions on his mind 
seemed to be, first, does she actually stand in the pulpit 
when she preaches? Second, does she wear a hat? If 
I had to wear the gaiters of the Bishop of London, I 
should be thinking carefully not about Miss Royden’s 
hat, but about what she is doing with the brains under 
her hat. Like John Wesley, she may remain all her days 
in the Anglican fold, but she will be there only in her 
private capacity, and her influence will be centrifugal. The 
bishop, moreover, though his foresight is not abnormal, 
ought to suspect the existence of the forces gathering about 
her beyond his jurisdiction. Had he been wise, instead 
of leaving her to consort with the feminists, the intellec- 
tuals, the social radicals outside the church, he would 
have set her the task of bringing them into the church. 
As it is, the little dark woman in the big white pulpit is 
a sign of the failure of the church to meet a great move- 


ment; but the bishop can see nothing but her hat! 
Had a delightful chat over a chop with Sir Gilbert 
When | 


called James’ renunciation of an American for a British 


Parker, and a good row about Henry James. 


citizenship an apostasy, my host was wicked enough to 
describe it as an apotheosis. It was in vain that I argued 
that James was not a true cosmopolitan, because, had he 
been such, he would have been at home even in his own 
country. The talk then turned to the bad manners be- 
tween our two countries, ours being chiefly diplomatic, 
one takes the trouble to read 
all that Englishmen have written about America—from the 


days 


theirs literary. Indeed, if 
long gone when they used to venture across the 
Atlantic to enlighten us with lectures in words of one 
syllable, down to Dickens, whose offence was horrible; to 
say nothing of the outrages since—such as the book called 
“My American Visit,’ by the present Lord Chancellor— 
it is a wonder there has not been war every five years. 
Our diplomatic atrocities have been abominable, unspeak- 
able. 


make friendship impossible between individuals, and they 


Such antics and attitudes, as we agreed, would 


demand an improvement of manners, to say nothing of 
In the midst of the 
question whether Watts-Dunton saved Swinburne, or ex- 


morals, on both sides of the sea. 
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tinguished him, there was an air-raid warning—so we 
reached no conclusion. 


——Often I am tempted to think that the Labor Move. 
ment is the most Christian thing on this island. In its 
leadership, at least, it is spiritually-minded ; and its lead- 
ers, as I have come to know them, are earnest, honest, 
noble men who have worked their way up from the bot- 
tom, or else have been drawn into the movement by the 
opportunity of service offered. Not all of them are so 
minded, but the outstanding spokesmen of the movement 
are men of a type unknown, or nearly so, in American 
Labor leadership. Henderson, Thomas, Snodew, Mac- 
Donald, Clynes, Hodges, and the rest, make a goodly 
group. Henderson is a lay Methodist preacher; Thomas 
is a Baptist lay preacher. They think and work from the 
As for Robert Smillie, I know not 
what his religious affiliations, if any, may be, except that 


Christian point of view. 


he is a disciple of Keir Hardie, and that his relentless 
idealism is only equalled by the nobility of his character. 
Tall, gaunt, stooped, his face reveals the harsh attrition 
of earlier years; but his smile is kindly, and his eyes have 
the light of an unconquerable will. 
what Lincoln must have been like. 


He helps one to know 


——Received the following letter from a City Temple 
boy in the trenches: Hell. July 27th. 
Dear Preacher: The luck is all on your side; you still 


“Somewhere in 


believe in things. It is topping, if one can do it. But war 


is such a devil's dream. I got knocked over, but am up 


and at it again. I’m tough. They started toughening me 


the first day. My bayonet instructor was an ex-pug, just 
the man to develop one’s innate chivalry! They hung out 
bunting, and gave us a great send-off when we came out 
I know 
Not I—not I. 


I don’t know whether he 


to scatter the Hun’s guts. Forgive me writing so. 
you will forgive, but who will forgive God? 
This war makes one hate God. 
is the God of battles and enjoys the show, as he is said 
to have enjoyed the smoke of burning oxen long ago .... 
If so, there are smoking holocasts enough to please him in 
No Man’s Land. But, anyway, he let it happen. Omni- 
potent! and—he let it happen. Omniscient! He knew it 
in advance—and He’s let it happen. I hate him ... You 
have been kinder to me than God has been.” 


CLOSE-UP OF LLOYD GEORGE 


——Joined a company of Free Church ministers at a 
private breakfast given by Mr. Lloyd George this morn- 
ing at No. 10, Downing Street. It was the most extra- 
ordinary gathering I have ever attended, as much for its 
guests as for its host. The Prime Minister spoke to us 
for more than an hour, and we saw him at close quarters 
in an intimacy of self-revelation most disarming. What a 
way he has of saying, by the lifting of an eyebrow, by the 
shrug of the shoulders, by a gesture in a pause, volumes 
more than his words tell. He felt that his Free Church 
brethren are estranged, and he wished to explain matters 
and set himself right. His address was very adroit, but I 
felt all through a suggestion of cunning even in his candor, 
despite a winning smile. Yet, as he spoke, one realized 
the enormous difficulties of a man in his place—the pull and 
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tug of diverse interests—his incredible burdens, and the 
yast issues with which he has to do. No wonder time has 
powdered his hair almost snow-white. Behind him hung 
4 full-length painting of Pitt, and I thought of the two to- 
gether, each leading his country in an hour of supreme 
crisis. I thought him worthy of such company, with more 
of the mysterious force of genius than either Pitt or Peel, 
but lacking the eternal fascination of Disraeli. Such men 
are usually regarded as half charlatan and half prophet, 
and the Prime Minister does not escape that estimate. 


Heard: Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, preach today for 
the third time. One of the greatest minds on this island, 
he is an effective preacher despite his physical handicap. 
\n aristocrat by temper, a pessimist in philosophy, and a 
If not 
actually a pessimist, he is at least a Cassandra, and we need 
one such prophet, if no more, in every generation. One in 


Christian mystic in faith—what a combination! 


America would be a wholesome corrective of our easy, 
evasive optimism. No wonder he won the title of “the 
gloomy Dean.” Without wasting a word, in a style as 
incisive as his thought—clear, concise, keen-cutting—he 
sets forth the truth as he sees it. There is no unction 
in his preaching; no pathos. It is cold intellect, with never 
a touch of tenderness. Nor is he the first gloomy Dean 
of St. Paul’s. There was Donne, a mighty preacher in his 
day, though known now chiefly as a poet, whom Walton de- 
scribed as “enticing others by a sacred art and courtship to 
amend their lives.” But enticing is hardly the word to use 
to describe his horrible theology, so haunted by threats of 
hell . There is very little of the poet in Dean Inge, and 
none of the dismal theology of Donne. The horrors by 
which he is haunted are here upon the earth, in the social 
chaos and moral rot of our civilization. The Yorkshire 
Post, 1 am told, said the other day that in repose I look 
as sour as Dean Inge. If that is so, something is wrong 
with my face and it must be fixed. 


THE REAL G. B. S. 


Sat by Bernard Shaw last night at a banquet, and 
have not yet recovered from the shock and surprise of it. 
My idea of Shaw was of a man alert, aggressive, self- 

‘red, vastly conceited, craving publicity, and laying 
claim to an omniscience that would astonish most deities. 
That is to say, a literary acrobat standing on his head to 
attract attention, or walking the tight rope in the top of the 
tent. But that Shaw is a myth, a legend, a pose. The real 
Snaw is no such man. Instead, he is physically finnicky, 
almost old-maidish, not only shy—a thing I had never 
thought possible—but embarrased, blushing like a school- 
girl when you meet him. He is gentle, modest, generous, 
full of quick wisdom, but suggesting lavender and China 
tea served in dainty old world cups. The most garrulous 
man in Europe before the war, he was smitten dumb by 
the insanity of it, having no word of comfort or command. 
Unlike Romain Rolland, he could not even frame an 
indictment of it. 
went back to his drawing room, pulled down the blinds, 
and drank China tea, leaving the foolish world to stew in 
its own juice. Whether prophet or harlequin, he has shot 


So, after one or two feeble protests, he 
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his bolt and missed the mark. Of course Shaw, the artist, 
will live on in his art—in his sham-shattering wit. 


So far man has not learned to govern himself. His- 
tory is a long tragedy because each scheme of state has 
defects in it which bring it to defeat. Even theocracy 
turned out to be a priestly caste ruling by fraud. No doubt 
democracy has come to stay, but it is not so much a form 
of government as a condition out of which some form of 
government may eventually arise. It is the raw fact and 
truth about life, nothing else. Democracy, as such, does 
not supply any moral standard at all. It begets no ade- 
quate sense of responsibility in those who possess power, 
and it has no means of retribution if power is abused. 
Democracy is the whole acting and what responsibility 
exists is spread out so widely that it becomes attentuated 
to the point of extinction. The individual escapes because 
his act disappears underground, so to speak, and is trans- 
formed beyond recognition by the time it emerges. So, a 
democratic system gives the individual a license to be as 
selfish as he likes without fear of consequences. Hence 
the vicious politician and the venal profiteer, Democracy 
is no panacea. Without moral leadership, without spiri- 
tual vision, it may be a plague. 


——What a sermon Dr. John Hutton preached yester- 
day in the Temple, both for its eloquence and its appro- 
priateness. He searches like a surgeon and heals like a 
physician. Seldom have I had a man walk right into my 
heart with a lighted candle in his hand, as he did, and look 
into the dark corners. For years I had known him as a 
master of the inner life, whether dealing with the Bible, 
““4t Close Quarters,” or with the friends and aiders of 
faith, like Browning. And the book in this sad war-time 
which has gripped me most surely, most firmly, is his 
“Loyalty, the Approach to Faith.” As a guide to those 
who are walking in the middle years of life, where baffle- 
ments of faith are many and moral pitfalls are deep, there 
is no one like him, no one near him. But his preaching 
is greater than his writing. While his sermon has the 
finish of a literary essay, it is delivered with the enthusiasm 
of an evangelist. The whole man goes into it, uniting 
humor, pathos, unction, with a certain wildness of abandon, 
which is the note of truly great preaching. In my humble 
judgment he is the greatest preacher in Britain. 


Live and Help Live 


66 IVE AND LET LIVE!” was the call of the Old 


The call of the world when the world was cold— 


The call of men when they pulled apart 
The call of the race with a chill on the heart. 


But “Live and help live!” is the cry of the New 

The cry of the world with the Dream shining through 
The cry of the Brother World rising to birth 

The cry of the Christ for a Comrade-like Earth. 


EpwIn MARKHAM 
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Open Fields and No 
Thoroughfare 


By Lewis Worthington Smith 


VERY rational man who has reached maturity must 
Ek; have been frequently and disagreeably surprised by 

the irrationalities of which he has now and then been 
compelled to take notice in the minds even of those intelli- 
gent enough to be his friends. Our growing discovery of 
the limitations of the average man is disillusioning enough, 
but discovery of the limitations of those whom we have 
held to be somewhat of our own sort, intellectually, so- 
cially, or otherwise, is terrifying. It is with something a 
great deal like dismay, therefore, that, in one of our newer 
periodicals presumably written for the intelligentsia, I 
come upon an attitude toward the problem of our indi- 
vidual right to privacy that is little short of amazing. It 
is true that the periodical in question, a fresh irruption 
into the field of the more serious weeklies, is not American 
in its spirit and that it seems to be intent upon forcing 
into our American consciousness some of the grosser in- 
civilities of continental Europe. None the less it is a shock 
to see even such a paper declaring that, “There is no rea- 
son why the inviolacy of private property should be main- 
tained on land whose only value lies in its feral aloofness.” 
The writer appears to hold that even this value should be 
destroyed, because, “on Sundays and holidays at least,” he 
wishes to have the “feral aloofness” of the estates across 
the Hudson from New York City turned into a riot of 
clerks and stenographers and artisans and maids and baby 
carts and hod-carriers and every-day citizens of all sorts, 
high and low, wandering about and laughing to scorn the 
distress and the maledictions of the owners. 


REASON ABLE PRIVACY 


The finer amenities of civilized life rest upon a reason- 
able maintenance of privacy. Probably the more element- 
ary forms of cerebration, such as are associated with the 
necessary daily activities of the unwashed, may go on sat- 
isfactorily in the immediate presence of shouting children, 
vociferous pedestrians passing by the door, and quarreling 
neighbors. Some of the more intimate of social relation- 
ships, affectional and other, as many of us have had ocular 
evidence, have been carried forward happily on park 


For hu- 


man beings of certain sorts not generally held to be bene- 


benches in the very midst of a moving throng. 


ficiaries of the system of foreordination, whether on earth 
or elsewhere, privacy is perhaps a matter of very little 
moment. About their grounds there is, perhaps, no reason 
for putting up fences or other signs that in that direction 
there is no thoroughfare. 

For higher intellectual and social functioning, however, 
privacy is a sine qua non. It is part of the nobler man’s 
triumph over the pettiness of his world that he pushes 
back, not only the viler creeping things that are not human, 
but equally those that wear garments made by a tailor and 
hats designed by a milliner. A city street with houses crowd- 
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ed together like chickens on a roost is one of the saddest of 
spectacles. Behind any window to which you raise your 
eyes some gentle soul may hide itself, tortured by rampant 
vulgarity elbow-close on either side. In every densely 
settled section not abnormally uniform in its social com. 
plexion, that must be one of the gray facts of existence 
for a very great number of the gently bred whose fortunes 
have cast them there. 


A MORAL SAFEGUARD 


Privacy! If there is in America any man with a reason- 
able right to call himself a gentleman who is not willing 
that any one able to command privacy for himself shal] 
have it, there must be a flaw somewhere in his title. He 
can not belong to the genuine Anglo-American stock. That 
there are Palisades across the Hudson, that they are 
hard to scale, that barb-wire has been invented and has 
proved useful in keeping back intrusive mobs of puta- 
tive or constructive Yahoos and defilers of beauty must 
be, to all whose titles are not flawed, one of the supreme 
consolations. Envy of those who have estates in West- 
chester and who can shut themselves up so far away from 
the crowd that its babel of discordant voices becomes only 
a pleasantly distant murmur, is a natural and perhaps a 
The proper remedy for that mental 
It is rather 
the providing of privacy for all those able to appreciate 
it and the removal from the near neighborhood of the 
more sensitive of all those whose taste for privacy has not 
had sufficient nurturing. This is impossible, obviously 
enough, but life is not made more radiantly triumphant by 
the destruction of all good things of which the quantity is 
not large enough for universal distribution, whether pri- 
vacy or oranges or seats in the United States Senate. It is 
not determined as yet that so much of America as lies 
between Mexico and Canada is not greatly in need of that 
sort of privacy that could be secured by shutting the gates 
more sharply at Ellis Island and at all other points where 
those who have been born to the spirit of the all-together 
Possibly we can in no other way save 


pardonable feeling. 
ill, however, is not the elimination of privacy. 


come crowding in. 
ourselves from spiritual and social degeneracy. 
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A Great Quaker Pronouncement 


or Quakers, as we more familiarly call them, have been 

singularly able to orient themselves in the principles of 
the gospel and look with objective calm upon a storm tossed 
and troubled world. In these days of passion and bitter 
prejudices, when so many Christians have forgotten their gos- 
pel, it is refreshing to read the pronouncement of the great 
World Conference of the Religious Society of Friends which 
met in London last month with a thousand representative 
Quakers in attendance. They came from every English-speak- 
ing country, from Scandinavia, Austria, France, Syria, China 
and Japan. 

The Quakers are a prosperous folk, hence their pronounce- 
ments on industry come from a conservative class economi- 
cally. They are overwhelmingly English, therefore if they 
express critical or adverse convictions on the Irish situation 
we may be sure such convictions are born of deliberation and 
not prejudice. Being men of peace by religious conviction 
and tradition we would expect them to speak clearly on ques- 
tions of government and the League of Nations. The very 
hope of the world is in such types of mind and temper as 
theirs. Unless we can serenely but with dynamic conviction 
keep our heads above storm and class and prejudice we cannot 
ring this torn world back into ways of peace. 

The principles of Jesus depend upon cultural, educational 
and directive action if they are to be projected into society's 
warring passions. No man can ride with the waves and winds 
and make them his chart and compass. It is a time for every 
religions body to reassert before the world, with precision 
and decision, the Christian viewpoint. 


| exe the days of William Penn until now the Friends, 
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To Labor 


Directing their message to labor by means of a letter to the 
new Council of Action of the British labor movement they 
preface it with the statement that they have been “considering 
Christ’s teaching in its relation to war, whether between na- 
tions or classes within a nation, and also to our industrial sys- 
tem, which is at present based upon personal gain rather than 
upon service to the community.” In this last clause we have 
the fundamental to which all Christian bodies are turning and 
one upon which the recent notable pronouncement of a group 
f leading British Quaker employers was based. In these 
words there lies the revolutionary ethic of a Christianized 
industrial order. 

The Council of Action, our readers will recall, is the new 
committee on policy in regard to political action, which 
notified the British government that they would refuse to load 
men or munitions for a war upon Russia. In this sort of 
attitude a growing body of working world opinion is coming 
to believe lies the only hope of democratizing the horrible 
business of war making, i. e., by serving notice upon the 
diplomats and small government groups that they cannot play 
the game of life and death without reckoning with those who 
must die. The Friends do “not presume to judge” as to the 
wisdom of such action but they do commend their efforts for 
the maintenance of peace with Russia. 

They say to Labor: “We wish to support you in your 
efforts to give expression to the true brotherhood of all men. 
by such means, as are in accord with the life and teachings 
To which they add: “We believe in the value of 
spiritual forces in human affairs, and are convinced that good 
will, fellowship and mutual trust are the effective means to 
Progress, and that to this end armed force is futile.” It is 
significant that the most peace-loving of all religious bodies 
should select the most representative of forward labor move- 
ments as subject for its fellowship in an appeal to the world 
on the subject of peace. As an active force for world peace 


of Jesus.” 


today the labor movement is in advance of the church as a 
whole. 


To The Irish People. 


Here is an overwhelming English conference saying “our 
hearts go out in prayer and sympathy to the Irish people.” 
Let no American, howsoever deep his anti-Catholic preju- 
dices, think that the rank and file of England’s best con- 
science is supporting the present Tory policy of coercion and 
violence in Ireland. From nowhere do we read more stir- 
ring appeals and denunciations than from very influential 
British journals in their judgment upon the present militaristic 
and partisan governmental policy in that sad land. 

Without discussing the political issues involved, the Friends 
say: ““‘We desire to express our conviction that the withdrawal 
of all coercion and violence against Ireland, or against any 
part of Ireland, and the cessation of acts of violence by all 
sections of the Irish people are essential” to secure a lasting 
reconciliation. “‘The power of God is greater than the forces 
of evil, and we feel that in this tragic hour, there is a call to 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the exercise of trust in God 
and in that something of God which is in all men to triumph 
over hatred and injustice.” 

It is tragical in this day that such violence and blood-shed 
as that which opens Ireland’s wounds again should exist be- 
tween two great Christian peoples, and that its very genesis and 
continuance should be in an ancient religious strife. Where is 
sacrifice for “the rights of small nations” and for “the self- 
determination of governments” and where are the sacred prin- 
ciples upon which a covenant of peoples is to be builded into 


a League of Nations? 
> - > 


To the Governments of Europe 

Deeply impressed “by the imminent danger of chaos and 
ruin” in continental Europe they call for “the immediate 
cessation of war between Russia and Poland,” the “abandon- 
ment of all support, whether direct or indirect, for attacks 
upon the government of Russia, and the resumption of normal 
relations with that country.” They ask for an international 
commission, after the manner of the Danubian Commission, 
“upon which all the states concerned shall be represented,” as 
a means for the “speedy re-establishment of the economic 
life of the nations of Central Europe.” 
general disarmament of all nations and the abolition of com- 


They demand the 


pulsory military training. 

They believe certain amendments are necessary to make the 
League of Nations a positive working force that will beget 
the confidence of mankind, but these amendments are of 
exactly opposing quality from the reservations demanded by 
the United States Senate. They contemplate a more complete 
commitment of the faith of mankind rather than an injection of 
a narrow and selfish nationalism, and require the “inclusion of 
Germany, Austria and Russia at the earliest possible moment 
and any other nation, great or small, that wishes tocome in.” 

They believe the constitution of the league “should be made 
more fully representative of the peoples themselves and the 
possibility of the dictatorship of a small group of nations 
should be removed.” They would remove all threat of eco- 
nomic blockade and force, because “the peace we seek cannot 
be based upon fear,” and would make decision possible with- 
out waiting for absolute unanimity. In other words, they 
would build peace upon the faith of mankind rather than upon 
a notion of reciprocal advantage. With such amendment 
they would “indeed rejoice that the league had been formed 
and should have reason to expect that it would be a potent 
means toward establishing on earth the Kingdom of God.” 

- Atva W. Taytor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Missions After the War 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I notice an editorial on page 4 of the Christian Cen- 
tury entitled “Missions Vitiated with War-Time Suspicion,” 
concerning which I would like to write you. I happened to be 
one of the North American delegates to the Geneva Inter- 
national Conference on Foreign Missions, and feel that you 
have unintentionally misrepresented the spirit of that con- 
ference. One would conclude from your editorial that the 
international missionary leaders who were present at the con- 
ference were not in accord with regard to German Missions 
and could not agree on an unselfish attitude toward them. 
This was far from the case. The members of the conference 
were in absolute accord and the final conclusions drawn up 
together with the plans for future steps that should be taken, 
were hearily agreed to by the German delegates present as 
well as every one else. I have never attended a meeting in 
my life where the spirit of Christ was more evident and where 
I felt that the admonition of Christ that his disciples should 
love one another, was more fully realized. 

There was some doubt before the conference as to whether 
the German, French, and Belgian delegates would come and 
whether a really united conference could be held. These doubts 
were dissipated however before we had been in conference two 
days, and the German, French, and Belgian delegates, as diffi- 
cult as they found it to come at the beginning because of their 
home constituency, were the very first to show their spirit 
of forgiveness and earnest desire to do the Lord’s will. 

The problems in connection with German missionaries re- 
turning to their work do not exist because of any attitude of 
international Christian leaders at least, but because of the atti- 
tude of governments. Indeed, all the delegates present were 
deeply anxious that the German missionaries should be re- 
turned, 

The action against German missionaries has been taken by 
governments and they cannot be returned until these gov- 
ernments look at the problem in a different way. On the other 
hand, it was recognized by all that the French, British and 
Belgian governments, which are the only ones really involved, 
have serious difficulties of their own in connection with the 
problem. These questions are necessarily more vital to the 
colonial governments than to any other group and these gov- 
ernments in the colonies naturally prefer their own nationals 
as missionaries if they are indeed interested at all in mission- 
ary work. It is practically impossible for a missionary to divest 
himself from his own nationality and the German government 
is in disrepute everywhere at the present time. The enmities 
in the home lands of these governments involved are very deep 
and will be lasting and no colonial governor would think ol 
taking up such a question as the return of the German mis- 
sionaries until he was backed by his home constituency. In- 
deed, aside from the questions involved, colonial governments 
and managers face very great problems in these days. There 
is much suspicion and many movements among the native 
peoples that are very hard for those in authority to manage. 
No government wishes to add to these difficulties, Because 
of this, the return of the German missionaries for at least some 
time to come looks very dubious. Those who go back will 
have to return gradually here and there as local governments 
become sympathetic and as the organizations which have taken 
over the German work are ready to return their work to them. 
Every one at the conference realized the sad plight in which 
the German missions and missionaries were placed, but also 
realized that it was but one part of the intense suffering 
following a great and evil war. It was felt at the conference 
that any widespread propaganda for the return of the Ger- 


man missionaries would do more harm than good and that 
the only proper way to deal wth the situation just now was 
in quiet approach to the Governments involved, using much 
discretion and tact. This was provided for in the new inter. 
national organization recommended at Geneva which would 
take the place of the old Continuation Committee of the Edin. 
burgh Conference which was disrupted during the war. 

I thought I must write you this word as one who was pres- 
ent in all the conferences at Geneva and knowing that any 
wrong implication in your editorial was unintentional. 

St. Louis, Mo. STEPHEN J. Corey. 

[We thank Dr. Corey for his more ample interpretation of 
the aspect of the conference to which we referred. It was far 
from our purpose to imply that the conferees were on any 
but the most fraternal relations. Yet Dr. Corey’s interpre- 
tation only confirms the presuppositions which lay behind our 
editorial note, namely, that the church of Christ allows the 
state to dominate and even to vitiate its policies with the 
unbrotherly suspiciousness by which the state’s policies are 
controlled. The church took its cue from the state at the 
time the war began, and it seems impotent to do otherwise 
now that the war is done—even in an _ enterprise like 
Christian missions which is the very essence of brotherhood 
and spiritual aspiration — THE EpIror.] 


Not a Christian Peace 
EpitorR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I read with sympathetic appreciation the article by 
Rabbi Wolf in your issue of July 15, and I have read with 
interest also the communications which it evoked. I had 
not thought to make any comment thereon, but “out of the 
abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh,” and perhaps 
this one more echo of that frank article may not be amiss. 
The Rabbi’s indictment of the church in its attitude toward 
the war needs neither apology nor defense. It is straight- 
forward, courageous and just. 

When hostilities ceased one had a right to hope that Chris- 
tian America would come to look a little more sanely at the 
situation and to manifest some generosity toward a crushed 
and humiliated foe. 3ut alas! instead, from press, pulpit 
and platform came the insistent demand for reprisal, retalia- 
tion, punishment, in tones of hate as dangerous to justice and 
to human welfare-as political bolshevism, and as destructive 
to man’s spiritual nature as Lewisite gas to his physical 
nature. 

If the war waged by the Allies was a righteous one, as we 
were led to believe, why could not the appeal for its support 
have been made on that high ground? Why was it necessary 
to base the appeal on the most virulent passions of the human 
heart—hate and revenge? Granting, however, that the cause 
of the Allies was a righteous one, what can be said of the 
peace? Did it contain any of the elements of righteousness? 
Did it in any way reflect the spirit of Christianity? Only the 
veriest hypocrite can pretend that it did. It was pagan to the 
last degree, 

The peace-makers rejected the principle of Jesus and went 
back to the tooth and claw of the jungle. 

In the first place, it was a perfidious peace. The Allies were 
guilty of Punic faith with the enemy. The abrogation of “The 
Fourteen Points” which had been accepted by the enemy as 4 
basis of agreement for their surrender was as much a breach 
of faith as was the violation of Belgian neutrality. In essence 
they are the same. Be it remembered, too, that the “Fourteen 
Points” had not only been accepted by the enemy, but they 
had been formally presented to the Allies by President Wilson 
and had been accepted by them as the basis upon which peace 
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was to be made; and yet “The Fourteen Points” were vio- 
lated both in letter and in spirit. 

Second, it was a Carthaginian peace shot through and 
through with the spirit of revenge and retaliation, and not a 
peace of reconciliation, as we had been promised—not a peace 
to end war, for which our soldiers died, but a peace that has 
sown the dragon’s teeth of resentment and bitterness. 

Third it was a backward-looking peace, based on what had 
happened, not a forward-looking one based on what would 
bring the condition for which the world was hoping and long- 
ing. 

The only defense the writer has ever heard for the crushing 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles was, “But what would the 
Germans have done had they won the war?” Well, that is 
beside the mark. That has nothing at all to do with the case. 
We cannot determine our conduct and our responsibility by 
what others would do. Besides, had the Germans won, it is 
difficult to see how they could have exceeded the Treaty of 
Versailles in cruelty apart from the complete extermination of 
their conquered foe. 

The only possible good to humanity, as the writer sees it, 
that can come out of the Treaty of Versailles is to prove that 
the world cannot disregard the plain teachings of Jesus, can- 
not thrust aside the Golden Rule and follow a course of unmiti- 
gated revenge and not suffer. The terrible unrest and strife 
in the world today are due to the rejection of the principles 
of forgiveness and reconciliation and the substitution therefore 
of revenge. (Mrs.) NANCY CAMERON Morrow. 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


Is Immersion a Dogmatic Command? 


EpiroR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: The following has been a conviction in my mind for 
years and I have used it in argument against people becom- 
ing members of and supporting pedobaptist churches, and as 
one of my reasons for refusing invitations to become a regularly 
rdained minister in other communions; and I am jead to this 
expression by the present discussion of the Interchurch 
Movement and open membership. You may publish all or 
part of this, as you see fit. 

Is immersion a dogmatic command of Jesus the Christ? 
If it is, then we have no right to compromise it, and our 
attitude toward union and union efforts that involve com- 
promise should be easily decided. ‘We can certainly leave 
the results of this stand—results that will show in ten, twenty 
ity or a hundred years—to the wisdom of Jesus. As for us, 
no matter how our hearts may be torn by desire to be friendly 
with neighbors and friends whom we love, there is only one 
stand that is wise—unflinching loyalty to our Commander. 

lf immersion is not a dogmatic command, then the issues 

needs before the Christian world today and the possi- 

I of an organic union are probably of greater weight 
than New Testament and early centuries precedent. 

But, to us, Jesus says, “He that believeth and is immersed 
hall be saved.” “Go ye into all the world 
them . . . ,” “Repent and be immersed. 

How would Generals Foch, Pershing and Haig have felt 
had their armies temporized with orders as do the armies of 


the Nazarene! G. J. DANIEL. 


immersing 


” 


Big Run, Pa. 

[It would be interesting to know where our correspondent 
4 .. . e ° ° ° ° . 
derives authority for his peculiar quotations of our Lord’s 
vords. The New Testament with which we are familiar, 
h the accepted versions and the popular scholarly variations 


’ 


the word “baptize” where our correspondent uses “im- 


merse”—quite a different word, with quite a fundamentally 
differs 


nt meaning. Moreover, it seems that the Greek text 
Nself uses “baptize.”—THE EpIror. ] 
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The Protestant 


By Burris Jenkins 


Says the Augsburg Teacher of this latest work 
of Dr. Jenkins, Kansas City minister and editor 
of the Kansas City Post: “Our author believes 
that we are in bondage to tradition; that we are 
afraid to let in the light of science; that our 
emphasis on non-essentials is paralyzing our work 
for God. This is one of the volumes one reads 
whether he has time for it or not.” 


Religious Education comments: “This is the 
least restrained, and the most appealing protest 
against the wrongs and abuses which hide under 
religion that has been heard in a long time.” 

Says the Presbyterian Advance: “If the reader 
wants to laugh, get this book; but be sure that 


your laughter will not be far removed from 
tears before you are through.” 


Price of the book, $1.35 plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 











“Our Bible” 


By Herbert L. Willett 


Dr. Willett, of the University of Chicago, and 
for a score of years the most popular lecturer on 
the Bible on the American platform, has put into 
this, his latest book, the scholarly fruitage of a 
life-time of study, and he has put it into a form 
that is both useful and attractive. 


Some Chapter Titles: 


Religion and Its Holy Books. 
How Books of Religion Took Form. 
The Makers of the Bible. 
Growth of the New Testament. 
The Higher Criticism. 

The Bible and the Monuments. 
The Inspiration of the Bible. 
The Authority of the Bible. 
The Beauty of the Bible. 

The Influence of the Bible. 
The Misuses of the Bible. 

Our Faith in the Bible. 


Price of the book $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue -:- Chicago 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Initiation and Struggle * 


APTISM signifies initiation into the body of Christ. 

The symbolism of baptism is that of cleansing. The 

world is washed away; the Spirit is welcomed into the 
believer’s heart. Seen in this fashion baptism becomes a beau- 
tiful ceremony with very deep significance. It is not so much 
a matter of mechanics, as a matter of soul consent. One is not 
properly baptized until he whole-heartedly surrenders to the 
Lordship of Christ, until he takes upon himself the philosophy 
of Jesus and undertakes to live as Jesus lived, catching his 
spirit and spending every waking moment in seeking, first of 
all, to live the life of suffering, self-sacrificing love. We do 
not believe in “baptismal regeneration” and we cannot, there- 
fore, believe that any mechanical immersion in water has any 
value unless the inner nature is attuned to Christ, unless spirit 
is joined with spirit, unless there is an agreement in heart and 
soul. The thing that we need most to emphasize, in these 
days, is not the form but the spirit of baptism. Both should 
be correct—that we admit, but when one sees so many un- 
regenerated people who have been formally immersed, when 
one sees so many “impious immersed,” one calls out for more 
spirit and less form. One may be correctly married, using 
the ring service, using the good old English forms, but if love 
be not there the whole performance is a mockery. Love is the 
thing that binds people together, that makes the home a 
success, that makes life sweet, not the precision of the cere- 
mony! One does not want a slovenly service, but the love is 
supreme. Baptism is a blasphemy unless the heart be in 
love with Jesus and his way of living. Unbrotherly immer- 
sionists have no right to call themselves “‘Christians.” Let 
them wear the name of ‘Formalists,” but not the name of the 
loving Christ. For myself 1 prefer the correct form and the 
true love, but in an age of divorces I am not a stickler for 
any particular ceremony. For myself I prefer immersion, 
but in a time of unbrotherly sectarians, I call for the essential 
elements—love—a Christly heart. 

Now, for one who is truly inducted into the kind of life 
that Jesus lived, temptation or struggle is inevitable. He who 
lives a smooth life, with no trials, no sufferings, no battles 
must not think of himself as Christian. Every one initiated 
into the cult of Christ must struggle. Therefore Jesus went 
away into the desert and wrestled with his plans and am- 
bitions. He came forth victor. His struggle was this: “I am 
the Son of God, I have unlimited power, what may the Son 
of God do? how may I employ that power?” Committed 
now to the program of expressing God’s life to men, having 
the power from above, how must he consistently act? That 
is the problem of every baptized person in a lesser degree. 
Committed, now, to the new philosophy, publicly known as 
a Christian, what new adjustments must one make? Do you 
tell me there is no struggle involved? I know that there is. 
I became a member of the church when nearly fourteen. I 
was in the public school. My problem then was, what kind 
of a student must I be now that everyone knows me as a 
Christian, what kind of a son must I be at home? What 
must I give up? What must I add? It was a tremendous 
problem. To be a Christian in 1920 is a colossal task. 
All passions and appetites, all worldly ambitions, all foolish 
dreams of sudden power must be put under for the sake of 
purely spiritual powers working in the way Jesus works. This 
spells suffering. It cost Jesus his life; it will cost us much. 
“Jesus, I my cross have taken, all to serve and follow thee.” 
It means that. It is not a light thing. Baptism must be 
followed by temptation and suffering or it is no true baptism. 
God, baptize us a hundred fathoms deep into the very essence 
of the Spirit of Thy Son! Joun R. Ewers. 


*October 10, Jesus, Baptism and Temptation. Mt. 3:14-4:11. 
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Books by 
Joseph Fort Newton 


The Religious Basis of a Better 
World Order 


An application of Christian principles to 
world affairs. 


The Sword of the Spirit 


City Temple Sermons. 


The Eternal Christ 


Studies in the life of vision and service. 


The Ambassador 


City Temple sermons. 


The City Temple: An 
Ambassadorship 
Dr. Newton’s diary, written while minister 
at the City Temple, London, during the war 
days. Soon to appear. 





Each $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 


Of Dr. Joseph Fort Newton the American 
Journal of Theology says: “It is a striking fact 
that from a town of the Central West, whose 
very name is unknown to England, a preacher 
should have been caled to the City ‘Temple, 
London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Par- 
ker and Dr. Campbell. Mr. Newton is a mystic, 
but of a different type. He goes back of the long 
line of doctrinal and ecclesiastical development 
to Jesus of the Gospels, to the ideal human life 
in whom God dwelt and through whem God re- 
vealed his redemptive love, the divine Saviour 
and Master of men. This life of the living 
Christ, touching every life, the soul of every 
redemptive movement, actually working in men 
and with men for the world’s salvation. His 
sermons speak especially to cultivated minds, 
vet through their simplicity and naturalness and 
humanness, they make the universal appeal. 
Here is the real power. They do not speak the 
language of the church, but the language of 
humanity. They are real sermons of a warm, 
spiritual, enthusiastic manhood.” 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


World Conference 
Endorses League 
The World Conference on Faith and 
Order preliminary meeting held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, considered the 
question of the. League of Nations and 
yoted in favor of it. The resolution 
states that the World Conference on 
Faith and Order preliminary meeting 
“rejoices in the formation of the League 
of Nations for the prevention of war and 
the protection of small nationalities. It 
earnestly desires that those nations not 
yet within the league wil! soon become 
or be admitted as members thereof. The 
conference urges the ministers of all 
churches to impress upon their people 
the duty of promoting in every way the 
objects of the League of Nations and 
of praying that the Holy Spirit may so 
influence the hearts of the rulers and the 
peoples that disputes between nations 
may be peaceably settled, and that the 
time may be hastened when wars shall 


end.” 


Pilgrim Memorial Fund 
Completed 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund of the 
‘ongregational churches was first pro- 
jected with the idea of raising five mil- 
lion dollars. The committee now an- 
that a total of six and a half 
million dollars has been secured and that 
conrtibutions may increase the 
whole to seven million. The state of 
necticut gave one and a quarter mil- 
lions, which was far in excess of the 
The -Congregationalists declare 
ive had an experience quite differ- 
rom that of the Interchurch World 
vement. The people outside the 
hurches have given very generously to 
the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. The min- 
isters of the church are still held in high 
esteem, though the churches are criti- 
The money raised for the Pil- 
Memorial be used in 


nounces 


belated 


Vv 


Fund is to 
the care of Congregational ministers on 
he modern pension system. 


Plans made for a Universal 
Conference 

delegates from certain nationa! 
federations and from. other 
organizations who met in Switz- 
this summer have made a memo- 
1dvance in setting up international 
Protestantism. Fifteen 
nt countries were represented at 
It is planned to hold in 1922 
“Universal Conference of the Church 
hrist on Life and Work.” A strong 
committee on arrangements has been se- 
‘cted which is headed by the powerful 
Archbishop Nathan So- 
Sweden, primate of the 
swedish church. The committee on ar- 
rangements included eleven Americans. 
These are Rev. Peter Ainslie, Rev. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, Rt. Rev. Charles H. 
Rev. Arthur J. Brown, Bishop 
Cannon, Jr., Rev. Charles H. 
Chester, Bishop John Hurst, Rev. Lau- 


ration for 


he meeting. 


rsonality of 
der} lom of 
; 


Brent, 
James 


rite Larsen, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland and Rev. William 
P. Merrill. The topics that will be dis- 
cussed are “Christian brotherhood and 
righteousness and _ international rela- 
tions,” “The Christian conception of the 
system of law,” “Christian princples in 
social life and in the economic structure 
of society,” “Christian education,” “Lib- 
erty of conscience and the protection of 
religious minorities,” “International 
Christian efforts as to ethical questions.” 
French delegates insisted upon a declara- 
tion of repentance from German dele- 
gates but representatives from other na- 
tions counselled the practice of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. 


Influential Churchman will 
Never Preach Again 


Dr. A. F. Guttery, who became known 
to thousands of Americans during his 
tour of America in war-time, has 
had a serious illness and _ several 
operations upon his _ throat. The 
result of these experiences is that 
he will never be able to make 
public addresses again. He was the 
leading Methodist minister of Great 
Britain and his loss from the ranks of 
the active ministry in that country is ir- 
reparable. He will be given some office 
position in connection with the work of 
his denomination so that his counsel may 
not be lost to the church. During his 
tour in America he traveled with Bishop 
Gore. 

Christian Leader Reports 
on Central Powers 

That 
ne < 


much traveled leader of the Y. 
A., Sherwood Eddy, has recently 
returned from a visit to the nations 
composing the former central powers. 
He finds Vienna, a city of two million, in 
an impossible economic situation follow- 
ing the partition of the empire, and edu- 
cated people are turning to manual labor 
for a livelihood. American money is 
now feeding 400,000 children in Austria. 
In Germany he found a strong impres- 
sion among military men that Germany 
was being pressed to the breaking point 
by the peace treaty, with many of these 
men favoring resistance to the terms of 
the treaty, though this policy is opposed 
by the conservative element in the na- 
tion. The sentiment in neutral coun- 
tries condemns the allied powers about 
as much as the central powers and par- 
ticularly resents the repudiation of the 
terms of the armistice in the making of 
the peace treaty. 


Dr. Orchard Loses 
Helpful Companion 

Dr. W. E. Orchard, the famous “high 
church” Congregational minister of Lon- 
don, has recently suffered a great loss 
in the death of his wife. She had been 
suffering for a long time with cancer. 
Mrs. Orchard was the head of a settle- 
ment at the time of her marriage to Dr. 
Orchard. She was a woman of literary 


tastes and shared in a great many of the 
literary labors of her distinguished hus- 
band. 


Plan to Endow the 
Labrador Mission 


Probably no mission in the world has 
become more popular than that of Dr. 
Grenfell in the Labrador. The support 
of this mission is still upon a precarious 
basis, a large part of it being derived 
from the lectures of Dr. Grenfell. A 
movement is now on foot to seek an en- 
dowment of a million dollars for the mis- 
sion. That would make it permanent 
after the death of its great founder. The 
drive for this fund will be put on in 
Toronto, October 15. 


Another Church 
Film Corporation 

The production of film for use in the 
churches is going on apace. A new in- 
dependent corporation has been formed 
with Rev. Paul Smith, formerly president 
of the Church Federation of San Fran- 
head. Among the subjects 
which will be filmed are “The Good Sa- 
maritan,” “The Ninety and Nine,” “Sam- 
uel,” “David and Goliath.” The produc- 
tion department is headed by a practical 
moving picture man. 


cisco, as its 


It is hoped to pro- 
duce a movie weekly for the churches. 


Home Missions Council Warns 
of New Intoxicant 

The Home Missions Council has issued 
a bulletin of warning against the use of 
a certain Mexican bean called peyote. A 
million and a half of immi- 
grants in this country afford a fertile 
field for the cultivation of a new vice. 
The use of this bean produces pleasing 
hallucinations, but it results in slowing 
down the weakening the heart 
and 
effort 
defend the use of 
peyote on the ground that it is connected 
with the religious rites of the people, 
but this claim has been disproved 


Mexican 


pulse, 


action, depressing muscular power 


blurring mental 
has 


impressions. An 


been made to 


Congregationalists Issue 
Manual on Evangelism 
The 


Evangelism has issued a manual for the 


Congregational Commission on 


use of their churches in the approach- 
It is 


thirty-two 


ing season of evangelistic activity. 
a considerable document of 
is full of practical and sensible 


local 


lacking in 


pages and 
and no- 
pietistic 
lost its 
The manual is 


advice for the churches 


tably certain 


phrasing which has since 


potency in the churches 


circulated at a cost price of five cents 
from the office of the commission at 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Seminary Broadens 

its Function 


Union Theological Seminary fag insti- 
tuted what is known as its home depart- 
ment with courses of study for religious 
workers who will enter some of the spe- 
The 


cialized forms of Christian service. 
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courses deal with peculiar city problems, 
the problems of rural life, interdenomina- 
tional movements, industrial popula- 
tions and similar interests. No seminary 
in the country is so thoroughly equipped 
to turn out men for city federation sec- 
retaryships, a new religious profession 
which seems to have large possibilities 
for usefulness in the future. 


Education Board Not Included 
in Disciples Organization 

The plan of unifying the various Dis- 
ciples philanthropic agencies has one cu- 
rious omission. The activities of the 
United Christian Missonary Society will 
absorb the activities of the different 
boards with the exception of the Board 
of Education. The latter organization 
not move its headquarters to St. 
continue to carry on its 
Indianapolis, where tem- 
porary headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 222 Downey Avenue. Dr. H. O. 
Pritchard is the secretary of the or- 
The Board of Education 
was willing to be included in the unified 
plan but the leaders of the 
and benevolent organizations 
willing to merge their enterprises with 
that of education. 


will 
Louis but 
activities 


will 
from 


ganization. 


missionary 


were un- 


Organized Movement for 
Salary Increase 

The has 
adopted the plan 
for increasing the salaries of ministers to 
Chey 


presbytery of Philadelphia 
most comprehensive 
be found anywhere in this country. ° 
ask for a fund of two million dollars and 
on the first Sunday in November every 
of the 60,000 Presbyterians in the 
presbytery will be assessed dollar, 
and five cents a thereafter. This 
fund will be used to supplement the sal- 


one 
one 


week 


aries given by the weaker churches. It 
is asserted by the committee that it will 
be impossible to fill the pulpits of the 
denomination in Philadelphia unless the 
salaries are generally increased. It is 
expected that the expenditure of the two 
million dollar fund will begin before the 
year ends and it is confidently hoped that 
the growth of Presbyterianism in the 
‘ity of brotherly love may be continued. 
Ulsterites Pleased With 

Reception Here. 

The group of Ulster churchmen who 
visited this country last spring have 
published the report of their travels in 
the United States. They express them- 
selves as much pleased with the 
reception given them in all sections of 
the country. They permitted to 
speak in some of the best clubs in 
America besides addressing many large 
popular audiences. They have carried 
back to Great Britain the reassuring 
word that in the United States those who 
Anglo-American friendship are 
more numerous than who would 
seek to stir up trouble between the two 


very 


were 


favor 
those 


great nations. 
Is Mayor of 
Cork a Suicide? 

The case of the Mayor of Cork is of 
interest to theologians as well as to 
statesmen. He is attended by a clergy- 
man of the Roman Catholic faith but 


other Catholics are of the opinion that 
no man has the right to starve himself 
to death. As the position of the church 
on suicide is a strong one, grave doubt 
is expressed as to the propriety of giving 
the last rites to the noted Sinn Feiner. 


Doubles Number of 
Theological Students 


To double the number of theological 
students in a year is a real achievement, 
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especially in these days when these sty. 
dents tend to grow less numerous. This 
is the record at Culver-Stockton Col. 
lege a Disciples school in Missouri. The 
increase has been made possible by new 
financial support which strengthened the 
confidence of the people of Missouri jn 
the school. Small and poorly endowed 
institutions have not led young people 
to look upon the future of the church 
college with optimism. 


Presbyterian Church Shows 
Substantial Growth 


The annual census of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. (official title of 
the northern branch of the Presbyterian 
Church) has just been completed and the 
results as announced last week from 
Presbyterian headquarters, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, show that the Pres- 
byterian Church is stronger numerically 
and financially than ever before in its his- 
tory. The total communicant member- 
ship for 1920 is 1,637,105, a gain of 34,072 
over last year, and an aggregate gain 
of 123,865 in church membership over 
the census of 1915. The census shows 
a total Sunday school membership of 
1,351,260. 

The most remarkable comparison, how- 
ever, for the five years is shown in the 
figures for gifts received. These are for 
1920 a total of $43,071,072 contributed for 
the various phases of Presbyterian church 
work as against $27,785,036 given in 1915, 
or an increase of nearly 70 per cent in the 
last five years. The previous largest gift 
year was 1918, when $33,148,407 was re- 
ceived. The figures given are exclusive 
of interest on permanent funds or the 
income from Presbyterian theological 
seminaries and many of the legacies and 
individual gifts to the boards. The con- 
tributions include moneys given for the 
work of Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Religious Education, Church Erec- 
tion, Temperance and Moral Welfare, 
and for the support of the 57 Presby- 
terian colleges and academies and the 
work in the 440 Presbyterian Negro 
schools. 

Since the plan of systematic giving has 
been stressed in the last few years and 
the boards and agencies of the church 
havé adopted the budget system with a 
definite sum for every need, there has 
been considerable increase in gifts set 
aside for each of these boards and agen- 
The stimulation given by the for- 
ward programs and work of the New Era 
Movement is in large part responsible for 
this increase. 

A comparative list of the receipts of 
the various boards shows that in 1920 
$3,228,089 was received bv the Board of 
Home Missions for their work as com- 
pared to $1,954,421, the sum received in 
1915; $3,516,884 for the Board of Foreign 
Missions as compared to $1,812,661, the 
figures shown in 1915. The previous best 
year of these two boards was 1918 when 
$2,268,925 was received for Home Mis- 
sion work and $2,131,387 for work in 


cies. 


foreign lands. 

One of the most remarkable advances 
shown was in the educational work with 
$1,069,360 received in 1920 as compared 
to $342,582 gifts for this purpose in 1915, 
This increase was largely due to the be- 
ginning of the five year $35,000,000 en- 
dowment campaign instituted by the Gen- 
eral Board of Education. Another large 
increase is shown in the sums contribut- 
ed by the ten thousand Presbyterian 
churches of the country for congrega- 
tional expenses, including pastors’ sala- 
ries, and various other items. This was 
$25,760,382 in 1920 as compared to $19, 
633,945 received for this work in 1915, 

A noted advance is also seen in the 
work of the Sunday School Board to 
which $416,099 was contributed as com- 
pared to $200,879 in 1915. The sums re 
ceived for support of aged ministers and 
ministers’ widows also show an increase 
from $249,002 in '1915 to $589,661 in 1920. 
Replying to the strong demand aroused 
through the church for suitable living 
quarters for Presbyterian pastors, there 
has been a remarkably large number of 
manses built in the past few years, the 
number now standing at 4,650 as com- 
pared to 4,107 in 1915. 

Enlargement of church activities due 
to the influence of the war and to the 
forward programs of the whole Presby- 
terian church through its boards and the 
New Era Movement has resulted in a 
considerable addition to the sums con- 
tributed for various miscellaneous work 
not previously mentioned. The sum con- 
tributed under this head was $7,195,858 
this year as compared to $2,255,421 in 
1915. Previous high water marks for this 
item were reached in 1919 and 1918, when 
the sums of $5,248,595 and $4,985,776 
were respectively received. 

Encouraging progress is also shown in 
the report for the year of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church which now an- 
nounces a total of 376,517 communicant 
members. The total received for all 
Southern church work during the year 
was $9,236,836, or a contribution of $25.36 
per capita. The present membership of 
the Southern Presbyterian church repre 
sents a net gain of 12,277, a total of 40,416 
members having been received during the 
year. These figures are set forth in the 
minutes of the Southern Presbyterian 
General Assembly, which have just been 
issued from the stated clerk’s office at 
Spartanburg, North Carolina. 
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Indianapolis Pastor Becomes 
“No-Tobacco” Secretary 

Rev. Charles M. Fillmore, for a num- 
ger of years pastor of Hillside Christian 
church of Indianapolis, has recently re- 
signed his church and taken up the du- 
ties of secretary of the No-Tobacco 
League of America. He succeeds Homer 
J. Hall in this office. He will have 
an office but will spend considerable 
time in traveling and making special ad- 
dresses on this interest. The League 
states as its purposes: the acquisition and 
propagation of scientifically, morally, and 
religiously correct information concern- 
ing tobacco; the passage of laws in due 
season designed to control, limit and 
prohibit the use of tobacco for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing its final abolition. 


Popular Sunday 
Evening Service 
Linwood Boulevard Disciples church, 
Kansas City, under the leadership of its 
popular preacher-editor, Dr. Burris A. 
Jenkins, has for the past year been us- 
the moving picture at the Sunday 
evening service. So popular and suc- 
cessful has this service been that it will 
be continued during the coming year. On 
September 26 the film “Pollyanna” will 
be shown. There is a song service in 
connection wth the program and Dr. 
Jenkins gives a brief exposition of the 
picture. The film on the previous Sun- 
day evening was “The Hearts of Men.” 
How different the morning service is 
may be juiged from the sermon topic of 
hat day, “Substance of the Unseen.” 


Getting Acquainted 
Away from Home 
The difficulties involved in socializing 
church groups in large cities are well 
appreciated by the pastors of these 
ct It is well illustrated by an in- 
cident printed in the church bulletin of 
Norwood Christian church of Cincin- 
ati. Two families in Fords met on a 
untainside in Maryland. As the 
conversed, they learned that 
ed in the same suburb of Cin- 
mati, and in the same block. A little 
nquiry divulged the fact that they 
members of the same church. Now 
hey have met in the mountains of 
land, they will doubtless cal! on 
ther! 


ches. 


strangers 


Difficulties of Union 
Emphasized 

During the closing days of the Con- 
ice on Faith and Order in Switzer- 
i, the delegates were invited to attend 
onducted by the priests of the 
iodox church of Russia. Contrasted 
the simple forms of worship preva- 
in the evangelical churches, the 
us ritual of the orient was in 
king variation. The delegates were 
made to realize what a distance must be 
traveled before Christianity could hope 
to come to anything like agreement on 
ubj of worship. The difficulties 
union were further emphasized by the 
‘Caration of the continental Protestants 
t their indifference to a large amount of 
doctrinal discussion which is preva- 


the ibject 


1 


ne 


lent among the evangelicals of Great 
Britain and the United States. They 
would have no interest in signing ancient 
symbols of faith like the Nicene creed. 
So catholic are they in their tolerance 
of widely differing doctrines that they 
are often accused of Unitarianism, 
though this charge is not wel founded. 
Bishop Gore and his school have laid 
great stress upon the idea of doctrinal 
agreement, but this hope is found to be 
futile. While the difficulties in the way 
of the reunion of the church are sensed 
more vividly when representatives of all 
the churches get together, the desire for 
union on the other hand is accentuated, 
and there is faith that the difficulties may 
be overcome. 


Illinois and Pennsylvania 
Furnish Preachers 


The Interchurch Survey which deals 
with the matter of ministerial supply has 
brought in some information of great 
significance. The state which has fur- 
nished the most preachers to the Protes- 
tant denominations of the land, is found 
in Illinois with Pennsylvania second. 
Following these are Kansas, Kentucky 
and Ohio. Many states furnish fewer 
ministers than are needed to man their 
churches. In 1918 Connecticut had only 
eight ministerial students. The farm 
furnishes more ministers than any other 
environment but it is very interesting to 
note that the second largest source of 
supply is the manse, thus setting at rest 
the old report that preachers’ sens do not 
become preachers. Sons of merchants 
are in the third group numerically. The 
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recruiting of ministerial supply will be 
done much more successfully and scien- 
tifically in the future if the plans left as 
a sort of legacy by the Interchurch 
World Movement are carried out. 


Seventeen Thousand Episcopalian 
Young People in College 

The Episcopalians have studied the 
student groups of the various institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States and have found that seventeen 
thousand Episcopalian young people are 
in the colleges and the universities. The 
loss to the church from these groups 
is known to be serious and there is an 
organized effort this year to see that 
pastors in college and university cities 
are notified of the presence of Episco- 
palians in the school. The Churchman 
has published a complete list of the col- 
leges and universities with the address 
of the nearest church for the use of 
the rector in advising with his young 
people who are leaving home. 


Wives of 
Pastors Organize 

The mistress of the manse has prob- 
lems as well as the minister and in these 
days these problems are more urgent 
than ever. The wives of ministers in 
the Rock River Conference of the Meth- 
church hold a meeting year 
while the men are busy at the con- 
ference. This year the wife of the pre- 
siding bishop, Mrs. Nicholson, will give 
the annual address. Following the for- 
mal meeting there will be an automobile 


odist each 


trip about the city. The conference is in 


session for most of the week. 


Disciples Convention in Illinois 


10 was baptized in 


The Disciples of Illinois met in state 
convention at Benton, September 20-23. 
Four organizations cooperate in the pro- 
gram of the convention, the Illinois 
Christian Missionary Society, the Chris- 
tian Woman’s Missions, the 
Disciples’ Foundation (for work at the 
state university) and Eureka College. 
The practical interests of these four or- 
ganizations paramount concern, 
Among the outside speakers at the con- 
vention Rev. C. M. Chilton of St. 
Joseph, Mo., who spoke on the familiar 
theme, Plea.” The address was 
far from conventional. Mr. Chilton told 
the story of his sermon barrel and how 
this familiar theme had grown with the 
years. He announced his intention to 
deliver a new address on the old theme. 
“The have come to a real 
crisis,” he said, “‘and their future depends 
upon how they meet it. The two great 
issues in this critical hour are modern 
thought and the larger fellowship. There 
new problem of fellowship. We 
have some good men among us who hesi- 
tate to assume the responsibility of lock- 
ing the door of the church against sin- 
cere people on account of baptism.” Dr. 
Chilton used the striking illustration of 
David Livingstone being raised from the 
dead and seeking admission into a Dis- 
ciples’ Church. Down the aisle by his side 
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New Plan for Enter- 
taining Ministers 

In these days when the salary of the 
minister is never high enough to meet 
the demands that are made upon him, the 
item of convention expense is a serious 
one. The Methodist minister is com- 
pelled to attend the annual conference 
and this is often some distance from his 
home. The West Wisconsin Conference 
of this denomination devised a method 
of reducing the expenses of the minis- 
ters which has been in operation for 
three years. The entertaining church 
provides room and breakfast on the Har- 
vard plan. During the day meals are 
served in some church adjacent to the 
one where the ministers are entertained. 
The service for cooking the meals is 
hired and the women of the entertain- 
ing church are asked to help only with 
the dining room work. The expense is 
pro-rated to the visiting ministers and 
these meals have been served at the 
astonishingly low cost of seventeen 
cents. This is the more interesting in 
view of the provision that retired min- 
isters need not pay at all. 


Twelve Years at the 
State University 


It is less than twenty years since some 
professor of the University of Wiscon- 
sin visited church conventions and asked 
the religious people to come into the city 
of Madison and do something for the 
students. There was no immediate res- 
ponse, but twelve years ago a Metho- 
dist student on graduation remained at 
the university and continued to serve 
his fellow-students in a religious way. 
There is now a staff of four persons in 
the Methodist service at this university 
and real estate worth a hundred thous- 
and dollars. The staff provides pastoral 
guidance for the students. On occasion 
they bring to the city some of the most 
eminent ministers of the land and these 
set forth the great themes of the Chris- 
tian faith. Social leadership is provided 
for the students so they will have recre- 
ation, but not too much of it. Voca- 
tional guidance is a strong feature of the 
work, and students are encouraged to 
find their talents and consecrate them 
to the service of the world. Many 
young people go into professional re- 
ligious work. In addition to these ac- 
tivities, there are religious courses given 
whose academic character puts them on 
the university plane. These are on the 
Bible, Christian missions, rural church 
and other themes which are of impor- 
tance to the future workers in the church. 
This service at the state university has 
conserved Methodist students to the de- 
nomination where they were previous- 
ly lost and has made the state university 
in no small degree a center of spiritual 
power. 


New Teacher 
at Oberlin 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
continues to be one of the most popu- 
lar of the theological schools of the Con- 
gregational fellowship. This school was 
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recently strengthened by the addition of 
a new teacher in the department of homi- 
letics. He is Dr. T. W. Graham of 
Minneapolis. He is to succeed Prof. 
W. J. Hutchins, who becomes president 
of Berea ‘College after a service of thir- 
teen years at Oberlin. Dr. Graham has 
been a Presbyterian, and is > graduate 
of McCormick Theological Seminary. 
After his graduation he pursued studies 
at the United Free Church College in 
Glasgow. He served across seas dur- 
ing the war and will bring to his new 
position not only a ripe scholarship but 
also a rich experience in Christian work. 


Minister Works 
in Stockyards 


Rev. Carl H. Barnett, pastor of Oak 
Cliffs Christian church of Dallas, Texas, 
donned overalls during his vacation and 
worked in the stockyards by the side of 
Mexicans, Negroes and common labor. 
The purpose of this adventure was to 
reach a more sympathetic understanding 
of the attitude of the working men to- 
ward the church. While working in a 
ham house by the side of the Mexicans, 
he learned that de la Huerta, the pro- 
visional President of Mexico, had sent 
the Mexican laborers a message in which 
they were bidden to give a good account 
of themselves for the sake of the good 
name of Mexico and of the future good 
relationships between Mexico and the 
United States. The minister was known 
as a minister only by three men in the 
factory and these were under obliga- 
tion to keep the fact a secret. Mr. Bar- 
nett once before undertook a similar 
piece of investigation in the shipyards of 
Mobile and furnished the information he 
secured to the Federal Council of 
churches. The packing house where Mr. 
Barnett worked has asked for sugges- 
tions from the minister for the improve- 
ment of the working conditions in its 
industrial plant. 


Returns to the 
Disciples Fold 


Denominational loyalties are of less 
importance in the life of ministers of 
modern sympathies than formerly and 
men are continually passing from one 
communion to another. Rev. Mark 
Wayne Williams a few years ago left 
the service of a Disciples church to be- 
come pastor of Shawmut Congregational 
church in Boston. The change excited 
but little comment and his return to the 
Disciples fold by accepting the pastor- 
ate of First Christian church of Brook- 
lyn has been accomplished without any 
considerable publicity. A similar case is 
that of Rev. C. J. Armstrong, who was 
for many years a Congregational minis- 
ter, though starting his religious work in 
the Disciples communion. He is now 
pastor of the First Christian church at 
Hannibal, Mo. Instances like these dis- 
close how much more lightly denomina- 
tional yokes rest upon the necks of min- 
isters than in the bitterer days of the 
past, and also how much more tolerant 
and non-sectarian the churches are them- 
selves becoming. 
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Church Federation Plans 
a Number of Meetings 


The Chicago Church Federation has 
announced plans for a number of very 
significant meetings in the near future, 
The first union ministers meeting of the 
autumn was held on Sept. 27, when Dr, 
Hugh T. Morrison of Springfield, Ill, a 
physician, gave an address with refer. 
ence to public instruction in sex moral- 
ity. An evangelistic conference will be 
held by Dr. Charles L. Goodell of New 
York, October 3 and 4, at which time a 
team of speakers will fill important pul- 
pits in the city. The Protestant churches 
will make an unusually strong evangel- 
istic drive this year. A Chicago commit- 
tee is preparing a proper community cel- 
ebration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary on 
November 15. At that time there will be 
two notable speakers, one from Great 
Britain. 


Most of the Presidents Have 
Been Church Members 


The leaders of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign have in a recent communication 
reviewed the Christian record of the 
presidents of the United States. There 
have been eight Episcopalian presidents 
and six Unitarian, these twc denomina- 
tions leading. Those who are listed as 
Unitarian presidents are John Adams, 
Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, Fill- 
more, Lincoln and Taft. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was in communion with the Epis- 
copal church but his writings avow a 
belief in the Unitarian principle and on 
one occasion he declared his hope that 
every young man living might die a 
Unitarian. The ground for claiming 
Abraham Lincoln as a Unitarian is 
quite as flimsy as that upon which 
other denominations rest their claims 
to him. Lincoln attended a Presby- 
terian church in Washington and avow- 
ed that if he ever found a church that 
would make its membership test love of 
God and love of man, he would join it. 
He knew the Unitarian church as well 
as all the other churches and joined 
none of them. The new president will 
either be the first Baptist president or 
the ninth Episcopalian. America has 
had six Presbyterian presidents, four 
Methodists, two Reformed and one Dis- 
ciple. Andrew Jackson and Abraham 
Lincoln were the only presidents hav- 
ing no church membership and the for- 
mer was in preference a Methodist. 


Ten Millions for the 
Central Powers 

The central powers of Europe are 
being aided only by the United States 
in caring for the human wreckage fol- 
lowing the war, and the work done by 
the United States is carried on for the 
most part by the Friends’ church. Rev. 
Wilbur K. Thomas of that fellowship 
has recently returned from Europe to 
his home in Philadelphia and made 4 
report of the needs. The program for 
the coming year calls for ten million 
dollars. The work of the Quakers ™ 
France will be memorialized by #4 
maternity hospital at Chalons where for 
several years they have cared for child- 
ren and mothers. 
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Dramatic Preaching 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

Henry Ward Beecher once auctioned 
of a slave girl in his pulpit to arouse 
resentment against the institution of 
slavery. This dramatic method, which is 
so largely employed by Billy Sunday, is 
not often used in city pulpits. The min- 
ister in the Baptist Tabernacle, Atlanta, 
Ga., recently startled his hearers by go- 
ing through the motion of flogging a 
penitentiary prisoner. His sermon was 
in protest against a belated form of pun- 
ishment which still persists in Georgia, 
after it has been abolished by other 
states. 


Secretary of the Federal 
Council in Europe 

Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, recently 
presided at the preliminary conference at 
Geneva of the forthcoming Ecumenical 
Conference that is to be held in two years, 
and includes federal councils and church 
leagues of all Protestant denominations 
in Europe and America. Dr. MacFar- 
land was one of a considerable group of 
American church leaders who carried 
messages of fraternity and good will to 
the European churches. They spoke in 
various parts of Europe in the effort to 
assure their European brethren of the co- 
operative spirit of the American churches 
and the continuance of their ministries 
in behalf of rehabilitation and missionary 
expansion in European lands. In a num- 
ber of places Dr. MacFarland made ad- 
dresses, notably on the subject of “The 
American Nation and International Re- 
sponsibilities.” It was a frank facing of 
the confused and depressing conditions 
prevailing since the war, and an attempt 
American responsibilities and 
purposes in light of the present world 
crisis. 
Catholics Hold a 
Charities Conference 


More than a thousand Roman Catho- 
lics are in session in Washington at the 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
tes. In this organization is included the 
work of the Knights of Columbus and the 
various orders. Sectional meetings dis- 
cuss social and civic activities, the care 
of children, delinquency and related sub- 
jects. Every type of Catholic charitable 
and philanthropic activity will be repre- 
sented at the conference, including hospi- 
tals, children’s homes, homes for the 
aged, women’s clubs, community houses 
and legal aid societies. The Catholic 
church is operating in this country 557 
hospitais and 450 homes in which are 
me for upwards of one hundred thous- 
and defective and delinquent children. An 
effort will be made to modernize the 
methods of social relief which have been 


Practiced by the church for many cen- 
turies, 


Will Define Their 
Relationships 


The United Lutheran church formed 
by the union of three Lutheran bodies, 
will meet in biennial convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October, at the Luther 


to assess 


Place Memorial church. There will be 
550 officially appointed delegates. One 
of the leading topics of discussion will 
be the subject of interdenominational re- 
lationships. What shall be the relation- 
ship of the United Lutheran church to 
other bodies who profess the Augsburg 
Confession, and to the non-Lutheran bod- 
ies? This denomination is now one of 
the strongest in America. 


Threat of 
Independency 


The threat to withdraw cooperation 
from the denominational organizations is 
being sounded these days both in the 
Baptist and the Disciples communions. 
Rev. P. H. Welshimer of Carton, O., and 
Rev. S. S. Lappin of Bedford, Ind., have 
recently declared their intention of d+ 
verting all benevolent and missionary 
gifts of their respective coneregations 
from the regular Disciples agencies. In 
the Baptist denomination we read of the 
division of a church at Montello, Mass., 
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because the Rev. Harper B. Mitchell held 
that the northern Baptist denomination 
was apostacizing. He has organized a 
new church on the Baptist plan which 
will not cooperate with the denomina- 
tional agencies. The preacher not only 
holds that the northern Baptists are 
guilty of theological heresy but he indicts 
them for spiritual barrenness. In Dis- 
ciples circles the issue is purely doctrinal, 
the recalcitrant preachers holding against 
any congregational fellowship with unim- 
mersed Christians. 


College President 

Resigns 

resignations of 
is that of President T. 
C. Howe as head of Butler College, Indi- 
anapolis. Dr. Howe years 
a teacher in that has a 
long and honorable admin- 
istrator. He commercial con- 
said that he 
to business. 
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British Table Talk 


London, September 10, 1920. 
FIRST-CLASS _ religious 
recalling R. J. 
| heology 


contro- 
Campbell’s 
agitation, has been start- 
ed by a sermon preached at Cardiff by 
Canon E. W. Barnes at a meeting 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Until recently 
master of the Temple, he is a scholar, a 
foremost mathematician, a doctor of sci- 
ence, and (higher distinction) a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. In his sermon, which 
he subsequently defended from the pulpit 
of Westminster Abbey, Dr. Barnes said 
science has shown that human beings ex- 
isted on the earth more than a hundred 
thousand years ago and that the inevit- 
able acceptance of evolution means giv- 
ing up belief in the Fall, and in all the 
theology built upon it by theologians 
from St. Paul onwards. “From some 
fundamental stuff in the universe the 
electrons arose. From them came mat- 
ter. From matter life emerged. From life 
came mind. From mind the spiritual con- 
sciousness of humanity is developing.” 
The English Churchman (Low Church) 
is “shocked,” the Guardian (“The 
Church Newspaper”) maintains “there is 
nothing in the sermon that need shock 
the religious sense,” the Church Times 
(High ‘Church) claims that there are in- 
numerable theologians whose acceptance 
of evolution has not weakened their hold 
upon the Catholic faith. General Bram- 
well Booth (son of the founder of the 
Salvation Aamy), in a clever, genial let- 
ter, makes great fun of the canon’s “fun- 
damental stuff”? and asks how non-Angli- 
cans can unite with a church one of 
whose dignitaries propounds views “re- 
volting to large sections” within and 
without its pale. The canon retorts that 
“the Fall is not vital to Christian theol- 
ogy,” the Christ-Spirit being, to the 
Christian who accepts modern biological 
principles, the supreme and final power 
in the evolution of man. There are 


versy, 


= 
ew 


limits to Dr. Barnes’ rationalism: in his 
letter he says Jesus ‘Christ was the “mi- 
raculous” example of what we should try 
to become, and he recently defended the 
Virgin birth. But his treatment of the 
Fall is wholly negative and destructive, 
and even discourages allegorizing “be- 
liefs which it is no longer possible to 
hold.” Dr. Joseph Parker used to say 
that, whatever view we take of the Gar- 
den of Eden story, the Fall is a fact of 
individual experience, and R. J. Camp- 
bell has defined sin as the choice of the 
lower in the presence of the higher. 
Even Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the co- 
discoverer with Darwin of Natural Se- 
lection, held that physical evolution does 
not account for man as we know him; he 
told me (in 1898) his belief was that “at 
a certain epoch, when the body was suf- 
ficiently developed to receive it, there 
was a spiritual influx.” Dr. Barnes claims 
that in the controversy between science 
and religion truth has triumphed, Bishop 
Welldon insists that the church must 
welcome all truth, Miss Maude Royden 
pleaded at the Modern Churchmen’s 
Conference, Oxford, for a thorough- 
going trust in truth, and the Society of 
Friends, in “A Word to All Who 
Seek Truth,” declares that “a religion 
based on truth must be progressive.” 
Even when truth is found it is not al- 
ways easy to spread it. Recently a 
teacher was explaining to her class how 
the Bible came to be written, when a 
girl, brought up in a Plymouth Brethren 
home, rose and with flashing eye indig- 
nantly exclaimed, “I thought God wrote 
the Bible!” In the same form another 
girl in the course of an essay on the 
founder of Islam wrote, “Mahomet was 
a well-meaning man—but he had thirty 
concubines.” 
* + > 

R. J. Campbell Today 

Since he entered the Church of Eng- 
land nearly five years ago, R. J. Camp- 
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bell, eschewing theological and political 
discussion, has exercised a purely spirit- 
ual ministry. Incumbent of a_ small 
church in Westminster, he now rarely 
figures in the public eye, though occa- 
sionally he preaches in the Abbey and 
St. Paul’s, Urged to express his views on 
the issues raised by Canon Barnes, Dr. 
Campbell confessed that he had had 
enough theological controversy to last 
him for the rest of his life, but he frank- 
ly stated his belief that neither the 
church nor Christianity stands or falls by 
the theological theory known as the Fall 
of Man. “Our Lord himself never re- 
ferred to such a catastrophe, and it is by 
what he was and is that Christianity 
and the church must be judged.” Fur- 
ther, “Theology is not spiritual life; it is 
an attempt to articulate intellectually 
what is felt as a spiritual experience. 
Hence the language of the creeds may 
not be altogether that of the mental dia- 
lect of today; but the spiritual experience 
the creeds were meant to express still 
exists unimpaired, and there is an indis- 
pensable spiritual truth in every one of 
those ancient statements of Christian 
faith which we must be careful to con- 
serve.” Dr. Campbell does not believe 
that there is any pressing need for 
change of form, any more than change 
of content, in our venerable Confession 
of Faith; what is urgently needed is 
that these should be explained to the or- 
dinary worshipper in terms of modern 
knowledge. “In other words, our the- 
ology requires to be brought up to date.” 
Dr. Campbell preaches at the Church 
Congress (Southend, October 19-22; 
general subject, “The Living Christ and 
Problems of Today’), and also takes 
part in the autumnal meetings of the 
Congregational Union, Southampton— 
this being his first appearance on the of- 
ficial platform of the Union since he left 
the City Temple. 


. | 


The Grand Old Freechurchman 


Dr. John Clifford, who enters upon his 
eighty-fifth year in October, is still ac- 
tive in the service of the churches, the 
Brotherhood Movement, and other good 
causes. He ruefully confesses that he is 
able to walk his ten miles every day as 
he did until quite recently, but rejoices 
that he can still give six hours daily 
to desk work without over fatigue. The 
dear old man, who is loved and honored 
by all who know him, whatever their re- 
ligious or political attitude, is now pre- 
paring for delivery this year at Newcastle 
the first “John ‘Clifford Lecture,” founded 
by the National Brotherhood Movement. 


* * . 


Coming and Going 

The Rev. T. Rhondda 
Brighton (formerly of Bradford), sails 
this month for a six weeks’ tour in 
America in the interests of Anglo-Amer- 
ican friendship and world reconcilation. 
Some of his engagements are: Oct. 3, 
preaches in Boston; Oct. 4, addresses 
World Congress of Free Christians on 
“Religious Independency and Its Rela- 
tion to Reconstruction,” and (Oct. 7) 


Williams, 


speaks at the closing demonstration on 
“International Goodwill”; Oct. 10, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; Oct. 17, 
Adult ‘Club, Chicago. His chief interest 
is in the present situation and the world 
we can make out of it. “It is a pretty 
mess at present,” he says; “the greatest 
hope to me is in the labor movement.” 
Mrs. Barnett, founder of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, and widow and biogra- 
pher of Canon S. A. Barnett, of Toynbee 
Hall fame, has started for a lecturing tour 
in Canada and the states on the housing 
question. The Rev. T. E. Ruth, Mel- 
bourne, after a much-appreciated visit, 
returns to Australia, October 20. Prof. 
B. W. Bacon, Yale, uttered at the Modern 
Churchmen’s Conference a sentence that 
is being quoted and will be remembered: 
“Christianity is based upon recorded ex- 
periences, which are eternally self-veri- 
fiable in the soul of the man who puts 
them to the test.” After conference be- 
tween Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and rep- 
resentative British Unitarians on the fu- 
ture of the International Free Christian 
Congress, it was decided to hold a meet- 
ing if possible in London in 1923. “Amer- 
ican and British interests,” says Dr. Eliot 
in a Greeting, “are so interwoven that we 
cannot escape the necessity of perpetual 
friendship.” Dr. Parkes Cadman’s racy 
expositions of American policy and aims 
are commanding attention. With Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough and other Ameri- 
cans, he has taken an important part in 
the Mayflower celebrations. Mayflower 
visitors include three bishops—Dr. C. 
3rewster (Connecticut), Dr. B. Brewster 
(Maine), and Dr. E. S. Lines (Newark) 
—who are direct descendants of Elder 
Brewster, who led the Pilgrim Fathers 
to their new home. Four huge blocks 
of granite have arrived from Plymouth, 
New England, to serve as cornerstones 
for the memorial hall which the Salva- 
tion Army is building on the Barbican at 
Plymouth, opposite the spot whence the 
Mayflower Pilgrims set sail. Lon- 
don billboards are placarded 
huge highly posters, 
a conspicuous being a por- 


now 
colored 
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with 
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trait with elephantine head, assert. 
ing that “Millions now living will 
never die, including thousands resident in 
this city,” and announcing a free lecture 
(“seats free, no collection”) in the Royal 
Albert Hall (our largest auditorium, 
holding ten thousand) on September 12, 
by Judge Rutherford, “President of the 
New York People’s Pulpit Association,” 
who wants his assertion to be taken liter. 
ally, as it is “a provable Bible fact,” 
and invites all to “hear him who bring. 
eth good tidings, that publisheth peace,” 
* * * 
Personalia 


The several operations undergone by 
Dr. A. T. Guttery, Primitive Methodist 
orator, not having restored his voice 
(which he overstrained when touring 
America during the war) sufficiently to 
enable him to resume public speaking, he 
proposes to serve the churches by his 
pen. A kindly letter of sympathy from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury shows the 
growing spirit of fraternity between An- 
glicans and Free Churchmen. Within a 
few days Congregationalism has lost two 
distinguished Biblical scholars: Dr. W, 
F. Adeney, ex-principal of Lancashire 
College and editor of the Century Bible, 
which embodies in wise form the estab- 
lished results of criticism; and Dr. W. H. 
Bennett, his successor at the college and 
contributor to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, the Expositor’s Bible, Hasting’s 
Dictionaries, etc. Much sympathy is felt 
for Dr. W. E. Orchard (King’s Weigh 
House Church) in the death of his wife, 
a gracious and talented lady, who 
ypened the way for him from a commer- 
cial position to college and the ministry. 

ALBERT DAwsON. 
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Would You Vote 
for the 
Brotherhood of Man?’ 


Would you vote for an order of social justice 
in the earth? 


There is a new Third Party in the field which 
aims at justice. Farmers, wage-earners and 
social service workers combined to create this 
Party. 


It is accused of standing for a class. Really 
it seeks to eliminate all classes. 


You cannot vote with intelligence on Novem- 
ber 2 without reading its platform. ‘ A postal 
card will bring it. Write today. 


Farmer-Labor Party 


166 N. Washington St., 
Chicago, II. 





Things Eternal 


By JoHN KELMAN, D. D., 


Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 


Thousands of persons who cannot hope to hear this 
brilliantly spiritual preacher will welcome this volume 
of his sermons. Some of the subjects discussed are: 


Christ's Lessons in Prayer. 
Loyalty to Vision. 

Leadership. False and True. 
Concerning Gifts. 

The Rising of Christ. 

A Song of the Morning. 
Strength and Joy. 

"he Unknown Christ. 

Opinion and Knowledge. 

Three Views of Man’s Destiny. 
Trust in the Character of Christ. 
The Religion of Humanity. 


Price $1.75 plus 7 to 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


























The Meaning of Baptism 
By Charles Clayton Morrison 


The Continent says of this work: 

“It required courage to publish this book. It 
is by a minister of the Disciples’ church, which has 
been peculiarly strenuous in behalf of the scrip- 
tural necessity for immersion, and he writes that 
‘the effect of our study is absolutely to break down 
the notion that any divine authority whatsoever 
stands behind the practice of immersion.’ Instead, 
in the New Testament, baptism simply means the 
conferment and acceptance of the status of a 
Christian. He is strongly against the rebaptism 
of Christian believers who apply to Baptist or Dis- 
ciple churches for membership having been ac- 
cepted in other churches by any mode of baptism 
whatever. Equally he opposes infant baptism, be- 
cause the subject of baptism must be voluntary. 
At the root of his argument lies a sound desire for 
Christian unity.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York) says: 

“This is probably the most important book in 
English on the place of baptism in Christianity 
written since Nozley published his ‘Baptismal Re- 
generation’ in 4%856.” 

The Congregaticialist says of it: 

“A daring and splendidly Christian piece of 
work, in which the author frankly asserts that 
Jesus ‘had no intention of fixing a physical act 
upon his followers. He did not have in mind the 
form of baptism but the meaning of it.’” 


Price of the book $1.35, plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 











OUR NEW QUARTERLY 


The 
“20th Century” 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible 
Classes, Home Departments, etc. 








No “padding’’—It gives just 
what the average student ac- 
tually uses. 


Concise—and thorough. 
Scholarly—and practical. 


It is reverent and also has 
**punch”’ 


Send for Free Sample Copy and 
Further Information 


The Christian Century Press 






































“The Daily Altar” 


and the Devotional Life 


ITH current developments 

in church history and life 
it becomes increasingly evident 
that the real need of the churches 
is the deepening of the devotional 
life of their membership, the at- 
tainment of true spiritual poise. 
The church cannot bring the world to 
Christ unless it reveals evidence of hav- 
ing the spirit of Christ in its own heart- 
life. Organizations of churches, however 
vast and efficient, cannot of themselves 
put the spirit of true religion into the 
heart of a single man. 


“The Daily Altar” 


By Herbert L. Willett and 

Charles Clayton Morrison 
has come into being for just such a time as 
this. Rev. Walter M. White, of Memphis, 
Tenn., reports that he is growing a new reli- 
gious spirit in his great congregation 
through the ministry of this book in the 
homes of his people. Rev. B. S. Ferrall, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is equally enthusiastic. And 
there are scores of other church leaders who 
are strong in their praise of The Daily Altar 
as the ideal manual of daily devotion needed 
for these strenuous and stressful times. 


Have You Considered “The Daily 

Altar” for Your Congregation? 

Note Our Special Prices in Lot 
Purchases. 


Full Leather (Gift) Edition: 5 copjes for $11.00; 8 for 
$17.00; 18 for $35.00; 50 or more at $1.75 per copy, net. 


Popular Edition: 5 copies for $7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for 
$20.00; 50 or more at $1.00 per copy, net. 


Special Note: Add from two to 5 cents per copy 
for postage when ordering in lots, or instruct us to 
send express collect. 

Price of Single Copies 

De luxe full leather, gold stamp and gilt edges, 

$2.50 net. Popular edition, purple cloth, $1.50 net. 
(Add 6 to 10 cents for postage.) 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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‘OUR BIBLE 


By Herbert L. Willett 


One of the most popular volumes ever 
published by The Christian Century Press. 
This recent book by Dr. Willett has been 
received with real enthusiasm by the re- 
ligious and educational press of the coun- 
try. The following are a few of the 
estimates passed upon the volume: 


“Just the book that has been needed for a long time 
for thoughtful adults and senior students, a plain 
statement of the sources and making of the books of 
the Bible, of their history, of methods of criticism and 
interpretation and of the place of the Bible in the life 
of today.”—Religious Education. 


“Every Sunday school teacher and religious worker 
should read this book as a beginning in the important 
task of becoming intelligently religious.”—Biblical 
World. 


“The book will do good service in the movement 
which is now rapidly discrediting the aristocratic 
theology of the past.”—The Public. 


“The man who by long study and wide investiga- 
tion, aided by the requisite scholarship and prompted 
by the right motive—-the love of truth, not only for 
truth’s sake but for humanity’s sake—can help us to 
a better _understanding of the origin, history and value 
of the Bible, has earned the gratitude of his fellow- 
men. This we believe is what Dr. Willett has done 
in this volume.”—Dr. J. H. Garrison in The Christian- 
Evangelist. 


“Professor Willett has here told in a simple, graphic 
way what everybody ought to know about our Bible.” 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Unity. 


“Dr. Willett has the rare gift of disclosing the mind 
of the scholar in the speech of the people.”—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


“Interesting and illuminating, calculated to stimu- 
late and satisfy the mind and to advance the devo- 
tional as well as the historical appreciation of the 
Bible.”"—Homiletic Review. 


“One can recall a half-dozen volumes having to do 
with the origin and the formation of the Scriptures, 
all of them valuable, but not one so practical and 
usable as this book.”—Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


‘This readable work distinctly illuminates both 
background and foreground of the most wonderful of 
books.”—Chicago Herald. 


“The book evinces an evangelical spirit, intellectual 
honesty and ripe scholarship.”—Augsburg Teacher. 


“Scholarly but 
Advance. 


thoroughly simple.”—Presbyterian 


“A brilliant and most interesting book.”—Christian 
Endeavor World. 


A new edition of this book, Dr. Willett’s finest con- 
tribution toward a thoroughly reaso#able study of the 








Bible, is just from the press. 





Price, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 So. Wabash Avenue -: Chicago 
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A Book With a Message To Every 
Religious Educator 


In that it presents a constructive program for the religious 
education of the American people by one of America’s foremost 
authorities on religious education. 


Religious Education and American Democracy 


By Pror. WALTER S. ATHEARN 





What the Reviewers Say: 


“We hope that every trustee of every religious and secular college in America will read Professor 
Athearn’s book. We hope, further, that every preacher and teacher will do the same thing. And then we 
hope that those who have read the book, and therefore know the facts, will put their heads together and work 
out the plans for ‘making democracy safe for the world,’ which the author has so clearly and definitely out- 
lined.”—Christian Standard. 








“Chapter five alone is worth many times the price of the book. Not the least valuable feature of the 
volume is a complete bibliography.”—Baptist Standard. 


“Professor Athearn’s elaborated argument, which makes up the body of this volume, is as effective and 
convincing as is this striking diagram. He is the latest if not the last authoritative word on the important 
subject of religious education.”—Education. 






“The author has done a real service by putting before us the ideal for which we should work; but 
his suggestion must remain incomplete until some method is found which shall give to religious education the 
importance in the public mind that education in our public schools assumes, and secure for it an adequate 
maintenance. As a help toward a thorough conception of the task before us there is nothing more valuable 
than Mr. Athearn’s book.”—The Christian Register. 


“The author of this volume pleads for a democracy of religiously educated people. And ‘one thing is 
clear to those who are closely in touch with the present tendencies, and that is that the United States will 
have a system of moral training for her people before ten years’ (p. 12), either in the form of ethics or ‘n 
the form of religion proper, and the form will be determined by the ‘attitude of the church people of this coun- 
try during the next ten years.’ To complete our educational system we must build ‘a system of church 
schools closely co-ordinated with the public schools’ (p. 14), supported by the church and consisting of three 
parts: the school for all, the training school for teachers, and the supervision. ‘It is the task of the schools 
to make democracy safe for the world.’”—Journal of Applied Psychology. 


“There is practical directness, vitality, keen criticism and analysis combined with sound educational 
theory running all through this valuable book.”—Religious Education. 


“A book on new movements in religious education. During the past few years the pioneers in religious 
education have been waking up to the new technique that the scientific educationists have developed for the 
solution of their problems. A few men have seen clearly that the problem of moral and religious education 
in this country will be solved adequately and relatively permanently only by an intelligent use of scientific 
procedure. No better exposition of this can be found than in Athearn’s latest book.”—-Elementary Schoel 
Journal, 


“There must be week day as well as Sunday Schools for this religious education, and vacation schools 
in which the work done should receive credit in the pupil’s public school record. The instruction in these 
schools should be as systematic and carried on exactly as the secular instruction and should be as much a 
part of the child’s life as his public school curriculum. Unless this religious training becomes some vital 
part of education it will gradually fade into an accident or incident of life which has no effect on conduct 
or ethical or spiritual purpose.”—School. 


Price $1.75, postage, 10 cents. 
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Many Creeds—One Faith 











HE confusion of the present time has for many persons 

but little of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a 

spirit of selfishness and hatred that can lead only to chaos. 
Deeper-seeing minds can detect beneath this unprecedented con- 
fusion the tidal heart-beat of a new democracy which foretells the 
coming of a time which shall have as its ruling motive the spirit 
of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident 
hope of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done 
so. Even when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity 


into groups, the world’s great singers have persistently sounded 
the unifying note of love and fellowship. There is no feature of 
the new hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these 
hymns of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
great hymns of Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. 
It belongs to all Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiasti- 
cally, there comes one voice of common praise and devotion. It is from this per- 
ception of a united Church existing underneath the denominational order, a Church 
united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first suggested. Hymns of 
many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope that where- 
ever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians be 
drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united 
worship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master. 


A returnable copy of the hymnal will be 
mailed you upon receipt of your request. 








The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Avenue :- io Chicago, Illinois 























